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From the Transcript. 


SINGING IN THE RAIN. 


The day dawned barren and chilly, 
An east wind railed at the pane; 
Gray fog veiled the leafing chestnut, 

here a robin sang in the rain: 


Sang in the rain his sweetest — 


** Cheer-up, O cheer-up, cheer; ”’ 
The eye could not catch the warbler, 
But his voice rang silvery clear. 


Blasts shook the tree by the shoulder, 


The tree cried out with pain; 


But somewhere, high in the leafage, 


A robin sang in the rain. 


He might have sung to the angels, 
But I think he sang to us here; 

The sinless need not the counsel — 
** Cheer-up, O cheer-up, cheer.”’ 


To the music pages above him 


He looked as the blind may look; 


No star-notes guided the singer, 


Cloud fingers had shut the book: 


Yet well had he learned the carol, 
And he sang it out of his heart; 

Nor once was it worth his asking 
When the veil would fall apart. 


‘*‘ Cheer-up, cheer-up, O cheer-up,”’ 


Still the sad leaves among; 


His beautiful breast was bubbling 


A fountain of raptured song, 


It never can flow so welcome 
Under a sky all blue; 

What is the lesson he teaches ? 
I learned it, and so may you. 


ANACREONTIC. 


O if my love offended me 

And we had words together, 
To show I would master be 

I’d whip her with a feather! 


If then she, like a naughty girl, 
Would tyranny declare it, 

I’d give my love a cross of pearl 
And make her always bear it! 


If still she tried to sulk and sigh, 
And threw away my posies, 

I’d catch my darling on the sly 
And smother her with roses! 


But should she clench her dimpled fists, 


Or contradict her betters, 
I’d manacle her tiny wrists 
With dainty golden fetters! 


And if she dared her lips to pout, 
Like many pert young misses, 
I’d wind my arm her waist about 
And punish her with kisses! 


Dark Blue. 


SINGING IN THE RAIN, ETC. 





MORNING HYMN FOR WEDNESDAY. 
Consors paterni luminis. 


Consort of paternal light, 
Light of Light, essential day, 
Bidding farewell to the night, 
Lo! to Thee we sing and pray. 


Chase the darkness from the mind, 
Chase the powers of night afar; 
Let not sleep our senses bind, 
Nor the sluggish spirit mar. 


Christ, behold with kind regard, 
What to Thee in faith we bear; 

Let the morning hymn be heard, 
Herald to the morning prayer. 


Prayer and hymn receive, addrest 
To Thy Father, and to Thee, 
And Thy Holy Spirit blest, 
Reigning to eternity. 
Bishop Mant. 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE LORD. 
Pone Luctum Magdelena, 


Hush, Magdalena! hush thy wailing! 
And bid those streaming eyes be clear: 
At Simon’s feast thy tears prevailing 
Left thee no cause for weeping here: 

A thousand notes of love are blending; 
A thousand heavenly joys descending ; 
Let glad Hosannas ring! 








Here, Magdalena, smiles become thee, 
Unveil the light of that pure brow! 

The threatening anguish is passed from thee! 
A glorious dawn is flashing now. 

Christ hath the captive world set free 

And over death won victory! 

Let glad Hosannas ring! 


Join, Magdalena! join our choirs! 
Christ cometh from his gloomy cave! 
The appointed day of grief expires, 

He comes the Conqueror of the grave! 
Whom dying thy hot tears bedewed,— 
Him rising hail with joy renewed! 

Let glad Hosannas ring. 


Lift, Magdalena! lift thy face 

= —_ to thy new-born Lord. 
Adore that brow’s benignant 

And be those five-fold const oieeelt 
On him like glistening pearls they shine, 
The jewels of the !ife divine! 

Let'glad Hosannas ring. 


Live, Magdalena! life is well: 

Thy sun again mounts high in heaven; 
Let all thy veins with rapture swell 
That He the might of Death hath riven; 
Past are thy pains and sorrows stern; 
Now let thy joyful love return, 

And glad Hosannas ring. 











THE TENURE OF LAND IN EUROPE. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 

THE TENURE OF LAND IN EUROPE. 

Tue question of the Land is looming in 
the immediate future, and men are to-day 
gathering up from the various countries of 
Europe those materials from which may 
be obtained a more perfect grasp of the 
constituents to be considered. In its first 
view the problem appears complex to the 
extreme of complexity ; for Common Law 
and Roman Law, Feudal Law and Eccle- 
siastical Law, are so interwoven that the 
highest legal intellects have. expressed 
their sense of the enormous difficulties in 
which the matter is involved, and have 
from time to time indicated their desire to 
find a remedy. 

But far more important, because more 
profound, passionate, and growing, is that 
phase of the question which is discussed in 
all the great manufacturing centres of our 
country ; and which does not enquire what 
are the legal technicalities or difficulties, 
but asks, whence came the original pos- 
session of the land, and what constitutes 
the right of holding? These questions are 
asked with a feverish intensity which has 
a significance more powerful than words. 
They are debated from one end_of our 
land to the other, and they occasionally 
rise broadly upward in the face of great 
meetings; rousing to temporary madness 
the whole mass of the audience, and shut- 
ting out all else in the excitement of the 
one question of the Land. 

None recognize these truths more abso- 
lutely than those who know the under- 
current of life most thoroughly ; and the 
greater the certainty of these facts, the 
greater is the necessity that the problem 
should be reduced into its simpler ele- 
ments, so that all minds may grasp the 
difficulty with which we have to deal. It 
is from this point of view that the present 
state of land tenure in Europe affords us a 
great lesson and a great opportunity. On 
some parts of its surface may be seen the 
earlier forms of tenure re-awakening into 
full force and activity, whilst at other 
points there still remain the stagnating 
records of the past, slowly dying out. In 
Rome ecclesiastical law lately held its 
sway; in Prussia modified feudalism still 
insists upon the divine right of kings; 
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whilst in Russia the old form of communism 
re-appears, heralded in with shouts of ju- 
bilation, and credited with the power to 
revivify society. These forms of land oc- 
cupancy exhibit the widest possible diver- 
gencies; for despite the apparent uniform- 
ity impressed upon them by the outside 
trappings of modern life, such as religion, 
war, or commerce, they yet in reality con- 
tain differences of condition that are sep- 
arated by centuries of civilization. 

At the present time in Europe we have 
four influences in greater or lesser activity, 
The earliest, the widest spread, the most 
permanent, and, in one sense, the most im- 
portant, is the old law of communism ; for, 
when closely viewed and carefully traced 
through its various modifications, it will 
be found to underlie the entire structure 
of European land tenure. Arising out of 
it, extending over it, and having had in 
the past almost as wide arange of activity, 
is that of feudal law; its influence having 
ever been directed to the abrogation of 
common holdings and the building up of 
manorial rights. This power of feudalism 
grew but slowly, rising into full develop- 
ment at the time of our own Norman Con- 
quest, and retaining, even to the present 
hour, some of its most marked privileges 
in their entirety. Against this law of feu- 
dal tenure — against the assumption of 
superior right — against the line of demar- 
cation that separated class from class — 
against the pretension of being above or 
below the salt — the whole power of mod- 
ern thought and modern progress has 
struggled, and in that struggle has ever 
achieved its victory. It has been enabled, 
step by step and little by little, to break 
down the successive barriers; how this 
has been achieved, by what efforts and 
through what processes, is best told by 
that series of enactments that appears in 
our statue books. But these three great 
influences — that of the law of common 
tenure, the law of feudal tenure, and the 
law of modern thought — are each modi- 
fied by another influence, the conditions of 
population as represented by the greater 
or lesser density of life. So long as a pop- 
ulation is sparse, so long as large tracts of 
country remain uncultivated, so long will 
the law of common holding and the law of 
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feudal tenure have a more or less direct 
vitality: but when life becomes dense, 
when each foot of land acquires a value, 
and when the struggle for the means of 
life deepens in intensity, then the law of 
feudal tenure must struggle with or yield 
to that of modern thought. Such a spe- 
cial condition is the condition of our own 
land to-day, and the signs are not wanting 
that the time approaches when a more or 
less definite solution will have to be found. 

It has been said that the law of common 
holding underlies all land tenure in Eu- 
rope, and the reasons why this is so are 
very evident. The system of common 
holding was the original type of land ten- 
ure, and existed alike amongst the early 
Romans, the early Teutons, and their still 
more early progenitors the Indo-Germanic 
tribes, and evidence of each of these points 
exists to the present time. In tracing 
them separately out, the more pronounced 
point is the distinct association of the peo- 
ple with the land; for not only was the 
land held in common. and cultivated in 
common, but the possession of land was 
hedged round with distinct limitations in a 
clearly defined manner. These limitations 
retain their significance in. many parts of 
Europe at the present time, but it is only 
when the broad fact stands out in its sim- 
ple integrity that we are enabled to appre- 
ciate the full force of its teaching. Thus, 
for instance, as is the case in the common 
lands of England or the Mark lands of 
Germany, we find systems of land tenure 
in force that have existed from times long 
preceding the Norman Conquest or the 
downfall of the Roman Empire. It is only 
under such circumstances as these that 
we can recognize how unchanging are 
some forms of land tenure in Europe. 
But if this be true of the West, where our 
law of life is the law of change, how much 
more is it so of that earlier home of our 
forefathers, the land of the East, where the 
law of permanency is stamped on all forms 
of thought, and where, apart from the im- 
press of European ideas, the conditions of 
life, even to trivialities, remain unbroken 
for centuries? We might, therefore, an- 
ticipate to find in India to-day those proto- 
types of land tenure which have exercised 
and still exercise so large an influence on 
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Europe, and it is found that they not only 
exist, but are exceedingly widely spread. 

In India at the present time a large pro- 
portion of the whole empire is divided 
into communities, in which the land is held 
and cultivated in common, and the limita- 
tions by which the system is surrounded 
are thus given by a careful and painstak- 
ing writer:* “ When I speak of a village 
community, I use this latter word in our 
ordinary English sense, and not to signify 
the actual holding of property in common. 

. . - It is true that in early times, before 
communities have settled down to fixed 
cultivation, the land is held to a great de- 
gree in common for grazing purposes, pri- 
vate property being in cattle, not in land. 

... The bond, then, which keeps to- 
gether a village community is rather muni- 
cipal than a community of property. The 
cultivated land is held by individuals, and 
the common interest in common property 
is scarcely greater than that which exists 
amongst the commoners of an Engksh 
manor. The waste land and grazing 
ground are held in common; certain 
common receipts are brought to a common 
fund ; certain common charges are charged 
against the same fund, and distributed in 
a cess on individuals according to their 
holdings. There is a system of municipal 
management, and the community claims to 
exercise a certain limited control over its 
members, and to have a reversionary right 
to the land of members who cease to culti- 
vate or fail to pay; but beyond this there 
is complete individual freedom. . . . The 
community is managed by a council of eld- 
ers, who rule it so long as they retain the 
confidence of the people, and who conduct 
all negotiations with the Government. In 
such a village, then, the body of the culti- 
vators consider themselves to be the 
proprietors. They are united and very 
strong; they certainly exercise rights of 
property, and no one would dream of at- 
tempting to disturb them.” 

The distinguishing mark of all early 
forms of proprietorship is the possession 
of land by the community as distinct from 
the possession of land by the individual; 
it is only as civilization advances, and the 


* Tenure of Land in India. By George Camp- 
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value of individuality becomes more thor- 
oughly recognized, that personal rights 
rise more and more distinctly into being. 
The reasons for this being so are very 
large. In the earlier stages of civilized 
life the relationship of family ties and kin- 
ship forms the great bond of union, and 
the tribe, the village, or the clan con- 
stitutes the rude, if effective, organization 
by which the people are guided and con- 
trolled. This system has existed through 
all history ; it appears in our earlier Bib- 
lical records, in the early history of 
Greece and Rome, in the early Germanic 
customs, and it has its root and its expla- 
nation in the natural growth of family life. 
It is thus we are enabled to understand 
how it is that, under such widely varying 
circumstances, the same phenomena repeat 
themselves — how, for instance, we meet the 
almost identical type of organization alike 
in our Highland clans, the wild moun- 
taineers of India, and the communal life 
of Russia. With what intensity these 
feelings maintain themselves so far as 
common holding is concerned, is some- 
times strangely illustrated. One instance 
may be given: “ The most curious proof 
that the natives do not necessarily prefer 
the separate to the joint system is found 
in the fact published in some of the official 
papers of the Madras Presidency, that, in 
that country, villages were found which for 
half a century had submitted to the farce 
of a Government assessment on each indi- 
vidual, but had year by year lumped the in- 
dividual assessment together and redivided 
the total in their own way among the mem- 
bers of the community.” Nothing could 
more vividly illustrate the permanency of 
the feeling for communal life, and all the 
other facts that come to light indicate the 
extreme antiquity of the present system. 
So much is this the case that we may rec- 
ognize in India to-day the same system of 
land tenure as that which existed when 
the outflowing of life from their tribes 
overran Europe; and it is by thus tracing 
the connection through that we are en- 
abled to perceive how the original tenure 
of allland in Europe was that of “ common 
land.” The fact that this was so becomes 
all the more clear by noting how in some 
parts of Europe the old conditions still re- 
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main in their full integrity. In West- 
phalia we have the common use of forest 
and pasture ; on the Weser, the Moselle, 
and the Elbe we have the system of close 
villages, which until lately retained all 
their ancient rights; whilst in some of 
those districts, such as Snarholzbach, so 
recently as 1863 the only private rights of 
property were the house and the garden 
attached to it: all other land of whatever 
kind, with the exception of a varying por- 
tion which remained for common use, was 
periodically divided by lots amongst the 
owners in common according to their 
rights, and thus changed ownership ac- 
cording to the results of the drawing. In 
other parts of Prussia the rights of 
common still remain over wood and forest. 
In Russia we have the re-creation of the 
old form of communism; and whether for 
good or for evil, by wisdom or by folly, the 
conditions of the past have been made the 
standard to measure the exigencies of the 
present. In that seething of life which 
was evoked throughout the great Rnssian 
Empire at the close of the Crimean war, 
the one thought that rose uppermost, the 
one idea that bound together antagonistic 
systems, was that which based itself on 
the recognition that the law of commun- 
ism was not only the original framework 
of Russian society, but was the one means 
by which Russia herself could be regener- 
ated. With what passionate feeling this 
idea was worked out, and through what 
vast changes it was carried, is well shown 
in Eckardt’s Modern Russia, in one part of 
which, when speaking of the struggles of 
parties, the author thus expresses himself: 
“The most important bond between these 
two factions who were destined to share 
the sway over the Russian youth, con- 
sisted in their common adherence to the 
old Russian law of communism, which ex- 
cluded all personal possession of property 
and made the land of the community the 
possession of all its members.” 

The identity of principle which charac- 
terises the various forms of existing com- 
munism in India, in Russia, in Germany, 
in Greece, and elsewhere, tends to support 
the idea that they all had a common origin 
in the East. This thought is aided by 
their general antiquity, and upheld alike 
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by local tradition, historic facts, and the 
affinity of languages, and all these in- 
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assumed in its earlier aspects; yet it is 
quite clear that in the first forms of feudal- 


fluences combine to give the idea the | ism the chief and his retainers occupied 
Beyond this it is the same level, the leader being elected 


stamp of accuracy. 
broadly and generally accepted that Eu- 
rope was peopled from the high table-land 
of Asia, and the wave of population that 
poured forth was ever jw the East 
towards the West. Under these circum- 
stances it is natural to recognize that the 
migratory tribes would carry with them, 
not only the traditions of their early 
home, but the laws of life by which they 
had been governed. It is thus that the 
old form of land tenure would take root 
throughout the whole of Europe, and it is 
thus that the various disjointed cases that 
exist have so minute and positive a resem- 
biance, having sprung from the same 
source. 

Nothing is more certain than that land 
tenure is at all times slow to change, even 
under the most adverse conditions; but 
when it is in harmony with the condi- 
tions of life by which it is surrounded, it 
not only does not change, but it fructifies 
with a pregnant vitality. Such has been 
the case of land tenure in India; for 
though it bears on all its features the 
marks of an extreme antiquity, it has yet 
possessed sufficient innate force to retain 
its original form unimpared by the lapse 
of ages, although placed in the midst of 
the very materials of change. Such a re- 
sult is possible only when the system satis- 
fies the requirements of the existing 
society ; for it may be generally accepted, 
that although systems are difficult to 
change, they retain their permanency only 
when they are in harmony with the life 
they are supposed to represent. 

But the conditions that separate Europe 
and the East are the conditions repre- 
sented by the law of change. In the East 
life stagnates from age to age, whilst in the 
West the upwelling of thought is ceaseless 
in its craving for advance; and it is thus 
that mage communism was the original 
condition of all land tenure in Europe, it 
belongs to and is a representative of the 
earlier forms of civilization. 

The force that rose into being to contest 
with communism the total possession of 
the land was the growth of feudalism, and 
the struggle between these two powers 
has extended over a thousand years, and 
is in full force to-day. Many of us are so 
accustomed to regard feudalism from the 
manifestations of its later development as 
it stands broadly out with its noble castles 
and its grand possessions, that we are 
scarcely prepared to recognize the form it 





out of the body on account of his superior 
prowess and superior sagacity. It is only 
as the principle became more complex, and 
the class that adopted fighting as its pro- 
fession separated itself more and more 
broadly from the other elements of the 
community, that the distinction between 
baron and retainers became in any sense a 
marked one; and even then the footing on 
which they stood to one another was 
broadly different from what many imagine. 
The position of the baron with his follow- 
ers was that of the leader of the military 
brotherhood, and sketches are not wanting 
which indicate a rough fellowship, in which 
“the Bauer of the twelfth or thirteenth 
centuries is exhibited as a jovial, high- 
handed fellow, who holds his own with the 
folk of the castle, and is quick at retort 
both with cudgel and his tongue.” 

Yet this element, which was destined to 
extend its sway over Europe, and which, 
with all its faults, has been the acting 
cause in the achievement of many of our 
greatest liberties, was itself a natural pro- 
duction of the then existing condition of 
life. The mere fact that feudalism has 
been developed in a more or less perfect 
form in Russia, India, and in England even 
previous to the Norman Conquest, tends to 
show that feudalism itself is the natural 
outgrowth of a special condition of civili- 
zation —that condition which is the one 
step higher than that of communism. The 
development of the feudal system and the 
rise of life in towns are contemporaneous 
events; the one is a complement of the 
other, and it is here the great division of 
class interests first rises into view. One 
portion of the population became absorbed 
in manufacturing and commercial pursuits ; 
another still adhered to the land; whilst a 
third became the representative of war, 
undergoing its dangers, winning its victo- 
ries, and claiming its spoils. The final re- 
sult was not difficult to forecast: the mili- 
tary element dominated everywhere; and 
its representative men, chosen from their 
own ranks, became the holders of fiefs and 
lords of the soil. The division of the 
community as represented by town life 
helped to aid the condition from which 
serfdomism was eventually evolved. The 
mere fact that manufacturers and traders 
became absorbed in their own pursuits 
constituted one source of weakness to those 
who still followed the pursuit of agricul- 
ture; for whilst the military class found it 
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necessary to maintain a more or less per- 
fect organization, and a greater or lesser 
state of efficiency, the peasant holders of 
the land, from whom they themselves had 
emerged, became mere serfs through the 
operation of one-sided laws and the condi- 
tions of life by which they were sur- 
rounded. The broad result here indicated 
was the same all over Europe; but the 
legal steps by which it was carried out in 
our own country have a curious signifi- 
cance when viewed from the point now 
indicated. 

Amongst the earliest laws passed with 
regard to the land is one of the time of 
Henry III. At that period the recognition 
of the right of common holding had not 
died out, either in the minds of the pues 
the nobles, or royalty, whilst on the other 
hand the development of commerce had 
begun to give a new value to the land that 
surrounded the towns. The barons of 
that day evinced a keen perception of their 
own interests, and desired from time to 
time to enclose such portions as seemed to 
them most convenient for their own pur- 
poses; but against this course the people 
——_ protested, and their protests as- 
sumed such distinct form that the Act now 
referred to was passed to meet the diffi- 
culty, and runs as follows (Statute of Mer- 
ton) : 

“ Also because many great men of Eng- 
land (which have infeoffed knights and 
their freeholders of small tenements on 
their great manors) have complained that 
they cannot make their profit of the resi- 
due of their manors, as of waste, woods, 
and pasture, whereas the same feoffees 
have sufficient pastures, as much as belong 
to their tenements: It is provided and 
granted, that whenever such feoffees do 
bring an assize of novel disseisin for their 
common of pasture, and it is acknowledged 
before the justices that they have as much 
pasture as sufficeth to their tenements, and 
that they have free egress and regress from 
their tenements to the pasture, then let 
them be contented therewith, and they on 
whom it was complained go quits of as 
much as they have made their profit of 
their lands, wastes, woods, and pastures; 
and if they allege that they have not suffi- 
cient pasture or sufficient ingress or re- 
gress, according to their hold, then let the 
truth be enquired by assize; and if it be 
found by the assize that the same deforcers 
have disturbed them of their ingress and 
regress, or that they had not sufficient pas- 
ture, as before said, then shall they recover 
their seisin by view of the inquest, so that 
by their discretion and oath the plaintiffs 
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shall have sufficient pasture and sufficient 
ingress and egress in form aforesaid, and 
the disseisors shall be amerced, and shall 
yield damages as they were wont before 
this provision. And if it be certified by 
the assize that the plaintiffs have sufficient 
pasture with ingress and egress (as before 
is said), let the other make their profit of 


the residue and go quit of that assize.” 


Through the lapse of ages, and in spite 
of the quaint technical phraseology in 
which the statute expresses itself, the 
broad facts of the case come out clearly 
enough. It was the people who object- 
ed; it was they who brought actions at 
assize against the lords of the manor; it 
was they who were discontented; and it 
was to meet their complaints, and by indi- 
rect action to give increased or new 
powers to the rights of the manor, that the 
Act was passed. Nothing is clearer than 
that the interpretation of any Act must be 
sought for in the conditions of the times 
to which it belongs, and for the better 
government of which it was created. 
When viewed in this light the Statute of 
Merton has a positive significance. 

The next statute was passed in the 
time of Edward I., and is equally curious 
as indicating the gradual changes that 
were creeping over the law of land, as well 
as the continuous limitations that were 
being imposed upon rights of commons. 
These results were not achieved without 
protest, struggle, and bloodshed; for the 
Rebeccaites of that age swept away time 
after time the various boundaries that 
were erected, and which marked the inten- 
tion of the lord of the manor to entrench 
upon the rights of common. The Act of 
Edward I. runs as follows: “ Whereas in 
a Statute made at Merton, it was granted 
that lords of wastes, woods, and pastures 
might approve the said wastes, woods, and 
pastures, notwithstanding the contradiction 
of their tenants, so that the tenants had 
sufficient pasture to their tenements, with 
free egress and regress to the same. And 
when sometime it chanceth that one hav- 
ing right to approve doth levy a dyke or 
an hedge, and some by night, or at another 
season when they suppose not to be espied, 
do overthrow the hedge or dyke, and it 
cannot be known by verdict of the assize 
or jury who did overthrow the hedge or 
dyke, and men of the town near will not 
indict such as be guilty of the fact, the 
towns near adjoining shall be distrained 
to levy the hedge or dyke at their own 
cost and to yield damages.” 

The same general indication runs 
through the series of enactments that have 
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passed from that time to this: they ex- 
press the atmosphere by which they were 
surrounded; for although century after 
century the struggle still continued, the 
result was ever the same, the nobles al- 
ways winning and the people always losing. 
The final result came at the Restoration. 
A great property lawyer naively adds: 
“ At the restoration of Charles II. a final 
blow was given to the whole system: its 
form indeed remained, but its spirit was 
extinguished ; the tenure of land then be- 
came less burdensome to the owner and 
less troublesome to the law student; and 
the courts of law, instead of being occupied 
with suits between lords and tenants, had 
their attention more directed to contro- 
versies between different owners.” The 
same general results were taking place all 
over Europe: the system born of feudal- 
ism had forced the stronger brains and 
stronger wills into the higher walks of 
life, and they used their position to the 
advantage of their own class. Our laws 
and the laws of other countries teem with 
evidence of this truth; one enactment 
after another was passed for the express 
purpose of concentrating and extendin 
the rights of the feudal aristocracy, an 
the result was the gradual and almost 
total absorption of the land into their 
hands. It is idle to protest against the 
result or the mode by which it was pro- 
duced, for it is the natural tendency of all 
class legislation. Aristocrat, plutocrat, 
and democrat are alike in this particular, 
for each has a distinct tendency to mould 
the laws of the country into harmony with 
the ideas which they represent. 

But the very success of feudalism, the 
very power of concentrative force that 
gave it at once its military supremacy and 
its class character, the very qualities that 
enabled it to triumph over all opposition, 
formed the elements of its greatest dan- 
ger. It developed astate of society where 
everything was for the aristocrats and 
nothing for the people. 

In France the most extreme forms of 
feudal tenure were retained in all their 
coarse integrity. Society under Louis 
XV. and Louis XVI. presented a series of 
strange —— Madame Pompadours, 
lettres de cachet, and secret espionage ; 
whilst the wits and writers jeered and 
gibed at everything. At last the force of 
despair found its wild utterance in those 
pangs that culminated in the earthquake 
of the Revolution. 

In Germany feudalism died out more 
slowly, being held in check by the genius 
of Frederick the Great; whilst in our 
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own country the horror inspired by the 
deification of Reason and the butchery of a 
king banded together all ranks among us. 
This union of classes, which had its origin 
in panic and disgust, was cemented through 
the dread felt for the first Napoleon. .The 
conflict that originated in support of 
legitimacy deepened through the whole 
war, and left behind a bitter antagonism 
that is only now slowly dying out. 

It is not necessary to assume that the 
policy adopted by our country at that time 
was adopted as a mere result of aristo- 
cratic prejudice. The more probable and 
the more pleasant idea is that the heat 
engendered by exciting events had so. 
thoroughly carried away men’s thoughts 
that they really believed that the strug- 
gle was one for position, prestige, and 
freedom. Whatever may have been the 
origin of that great French war, the re- 
sult has been to give a different standard 
of land tenure in our country to that 
which exists on every other part of the 
Continent, for England alone at the pres- 
ent time retains the strong impress of 
feudalism. Although this result is doubt- 
less due, in some degree, to the causes now 
indicated, it has also been aided by our 
insular position, which separated us from 
the propagandism of the Revolution. Its 
outbreak shattered the feudal system 
in France, and the Code Napoleon has 
taken great care to prevent the possibility 
of its reconstruction. As the destruction 
of feudalism represented the downfall of 
class interests, so the establishment of the 
Empire laid the foundation of modern 
agrarian life. 

It has been said that the struggle which 
culminated in the outburst of the French 
Revolution was the struggle between feu- 
dal pretension on the one side, and the 
demands of modern thought. on the other. 
It will also be found that the struggle was 
between the upholding of mere class po- 
sition and interests, and the claim for indi- 
vidual freedom and development. It was 
thus that the feeling that propagated the 
Revolution, as well as the idea on which 
that feeling was based, has again and 
again risen to the surface in the trite 
phrase of Liberty, Equality, and Frater- 
nity. Liberty is the freedom from serf- 
labour; Equality is the equal status of all 
men before the law; and Fraternity the 
bonds of a universal brotherhood. It mat- 
ters nothing that the dreams of enthusi- 
asts have failed to realize themselves in 
everyday life, or that the wildness of fan- 
atics has broken down their own pro- 
gramme: the force it created still remains 
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and has tended to mould the whole course 
of modern society. From it were formed 
those military elements that made the 
armies of the first Repnblic everywhere 
irresistible, for they carried with them the 
nerve-force of a new hope, and the recu- 

rative power of an ideal standard. 
These results were widely spread and 
greatly intensified by the military genius 
of Napoleon; and that series of splendid 
victories which gave France the sway over 
Belgium, the mastery over Austria and 
Prussia, the alliance with Russia, and 
which placed her grasp alike on Sweden in 
the north and Spain in the south, formed 
the elements of a more or less efficient 
propagandism of French revolutionary 
ideas. The results are before us to-day in 
the land tenure of Europe. At the pres- 
ent moment, France, Italy, Belgium, Prus- 
sia, and Austria are more or less distinctly 
under its influence; and it may be broadly 
said that where the French arms con- 
quered, there the French agrarian law now 
prevails. 

Our own country formed the headland 
beyond which the surge of that tempest of 
human life never came. Our people stood 
forth, fierce, compact, and defiant, fighting 
the great fight with the fervour and inten- 
sity of a patriotic and religious enthusi- 
asm. All things French were hated with 
an intense hatred, all new ideas were 
hunted out of respectable society, and the 
denunciative eloquence of Burke combined 
with the splendid genius of Pitt to brand 
all new social doctrines with infamy. This 
state of things reacted upon the law of 
land tenure, and there is probably no one 
fact that has tended so unmistakably to 
bind our laws down to their old conditions 
as the result of our great French war. 
More than half a century af peaceful rela- 
tions has not yet blotted out its memory, 
and we are only now beginning slowly, 
and with hesitation, to recognise that we 
have as much to learn from our neighbours 
as they have to learn from us. 

The quietude and almost indifference 
with which the great mass of English so- 
ciety has hitherto regarded the question 
of land tenure has two causes: the one 
the substantial existence of individual and 
political freedom, the other the relatively 
small proportion that the agricultural 
class bears to the total of our population. 
These two causes have also been largely 
aided by the development of our com- 
merce, which has given employment to 
our rapidly-increasing numbers. The peo- 
ple flocked to the towns, attracted by the 
rising of factories, which afforded a market 
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for their labour, and in the general im- 
provement of their position the question 
of land tenure was tided over. But it will 
be quite evident that this cannot indefi- 
nitely continue, as the capacity of com- 
merce is not indefinitely expansive; and 
thus, sooner or later, the great question of 
the land will rise with irresistible force to 
the surface. At the present time the dis- 
cussions that take place in the open air in 
London and in other great cities are stir- 
ring up the elements of the problem, and 
these influences are aided by the rapidly 
growing sympathy that exists between the 
artisan classes of the different countries in 
Europe, by which a propagandism of 
thought and a dissemination of actual 
facts are rapidly taking place. 

From a combination of these various 
causes the demand will arise that the land 
shall cease to be the exclusive privilege of 
the few. That this result must come is 
inevitable, but how long before it is real- 
ised will depend upon the means of life 
that exist for the great body of the people. 
So long as our commerce grows and cre- 
ates sufficient employment for the people, 
the whole question will be regarded with a 
temperate if earnest cnriosity ; but should 
lords of manors awaken the pertinent 
question of common rights, the laws of 
land tenure may fall under discussion with 
an emphasis which will not be again sub- 
dued. 

We have now rapidly sketched in out- 
line the three great influences on which 
the whole structure of European land ten- 
ure may be said to depend; but it will be 
necessary to recognise that the three prin- 
ciples act and re-act upon each other, pro- 
ducing a series of modifications that ex- 
tend from the most ancient form of com- 
mon holding to the most modern form of 
proprietorship. It will also be wise to re- 
member that these three great systems 
are the distinct outgrowth of their sur- 
roundings, and are more or less directl 
representative of particular features o 
civilised life. It is thus as impossible 
that communism can succeed feudalism. 
as it would be that feudalism could 
succeed modernism. The great divisions 
of Patriarchal Communism, Aristocratic 
Feudalism, and Democratic Agrarianism 
are the natural developments of social 
life. For we have, first, the family; next, 
the class; finally,.the individual. These 
varying conditions being the natural re- 
sults of particular conditions of civiliza- 
tion, cannot be transmuted at will, the one 
into the other. When, therefore, we see, 
as is the case in Russia to-day, an endeav- 
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our to reproduce a form of social life that 
belongs essentially to the past, it is natur- 
al to anticipate a more or less direct fail- 
ure, and the facts that come to the surface 
appear to bear this out. The disorder 
that reigns in village life, says the Viest, 
threatens to produce general disorder in 
the State. There is a strong tendency to 
a general levelling of society. The idea 
of political equality js considerably devel- 
oped even in the midst of the new territo- 
rial institutions. As still further illustrat- 
‘ng the break-up of communal life whilst 
endeavouring to retain its outward form, 
the following from the Blue Book in the 
article on Russia may be quoted: “The 
separatist movement in peasant life may 
likewise be considered from a commercial 
point of view. That life might have been 
seen before 1861 stereotyped, as it were, 
in every village. The habits of the people, 
their food, their clothing, had been pre- 
served from remote ages by traditions 
which had descended from patriarch to 
patriarch. In every country the old have 
more or less a natural aversion to innova- 
tions which is almost unheeded in the 
stronger tendency of the young for change 
and progress. In Russia, however, the 
young and energetic of the village com- 
mune possessed no influence whatever. The 
elder members of the communities lived 
according to past traditions, and the future 
was, after all, of little promise or brightness 
to them as serfs. By a natural instinct 
they opposed all changes, for their despot- 
ic sway would have been endangered by 
the triumph of any new ideas applied to 
mode of life, clothing, or agriculture. The 
creation of artificial wants was in direct 
opposition to the interest of the patriarch, 
whose great object was to keep together 
whatever money the family earned by a 
common effort of industry. ... A dislike 
to the communal life and the system of 
collective responsibility by which it is at- 
tended has also acted as a powerful incen- 
tive to those peasants in preferring to be- 
come the proprietors of a small freehold 
in gift. . . . Their first movement, and the 
movement that stands out in the great- 
est relief as an effect of emancipation, 
was to throw off the yoke of the patriarch 
and to enjoy individually such civil rights 
as were bestowed upon them under the 
new dispensation. A division and subdi- 





vision began soon after 1861, and although 
partially checked by the Central Govern- 
ment, continues to this day in a ratio that 
bids fair to place the majority of adult 
asants at the head of separate house- 
olds. In every village throughout Rus- 
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sia the observation may be heard, ‘Now 
each is for himself’ In some parts of 
Southern Russia it is customary, when 
two sisters-in-law still inhabit the same 
hut, to draw a line in chalk on the floor 
to mark the limit of their respective do- 
minions.” These and other facts indicate 
that communism in Russia is on the wane, 
and in its place there is arising a phase 
of life in which the small freeholding class 
is being created, bearing a strong analogy 
to a state of life that once existed in our 
own country. Whether it will follow the 
same fate may be questioned, but some of 
the facts connected with other parts would 
seem to indicate its probability. “In the 
Western, or old Polish provinces, the 
measures of the Government were more 
decisive and radical, chiefly for political 
objects, but partly also because agriculture 
was relatively so much farther advanced 
in that part of the Empire that it had be- 
come the interest of the lord to deprive 
the serf of the soil he had tilled for his 
own benefit, and to reduce him to the con- 
dition of a landless bondsman.” 

The present condition in truth repre- 
sents a fusion of communal ideas with feu- 
dal rights viewed in the light of modern 
thought. 

If we turn to Turkey somewhat similar 
phenomena present themselves; for there 
also the principle of communism has taken 
root, but exhibiting one of those variations 
that are common to all governments. As 
monarchy admits of the various modifi- 
cations that range from the absolutism 
of Louis XIV. to the democratic realism 
that exists in England under Victoria, so 
communism puts on a variety of phases, 
ranging from the entire abrogation of in- 
dividual life by its absorption into the 
community upward to that point where in- 
dividual life asserts its claim for action. 
It is necessary to have this before us, as it 
tends to explain the varying aspects that 
range themselves under the generic term 
of communism. In Turkey, at the present 
time, in the laws that affect the land one 
special phase ia thus described: * “ Free- 
hold estates belong either to single own- 
ers or the villagers collectively, when they 
are called ‘Eliothuskhoria’ (free es- 
tates). As these latter constitute a large 
proportion of the landed property of the 
country, it will be well before proceeding 
farther to point out their distinctive char- 
acter. They are, as has been said, free- 
hold estates; and they belong each to its 
own body of villagers, who, to acquire 





* Blue Book. Part II. 1870. Pp. 825-827. 
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possession in the first instance, collectively 
incurred all the responsibilities, collectively 
went through all the processes required by 
law, and obtained a ‘berat’ conveying 
the estate to them as a corporate body. 
And yet they do not hold in co-partner- 
ship; but each member of the body has a 
distinct and separate share, over which he 
has an independent, inalienable, and trans- 
missible right; and in proportion to the 
value of which he contributed or became 
responsible for his share of the purchase 
money, he likewise contributes to all the 
dues to which the joint estate is liable.” 
. “Such being the case, the villagers 
when they have bought an estate take 
out, each for himself, a ‘tapi,’ or provi- 
sional title for his holding, paying a fee 
of five per cent. on the ascertained value 
of the property: the ‘tapi’ is to the farm 
what the‘berat’ is to the estate; on ev- 
ery transfer to the farm it must be can- 
celled, which is done by an entry on its 
foil leaf on the register kept in the ‘tapi’ 
office, and a new one, subject to the same 
fee as the old, made out for the incoming 
possessor, who takes over the property 
with all its responsibilities. ... For the 
raising and pasture of stock there is al- 
ways a tract of mountain land attached to 
each estate, which the villagers have the 
right to use in common without payment.” 
The population of the country is not more 
than perhaps a fourth of what the soil 
could support. It is still on the decline, 
so that available hands are as much con- 
sidered as acres, in all contracts about 
lands. In the case of farms let to tenants, 
of which the number appears to be small, 
the landlord has unlimited and irresponsi- 
ble power of eviction, with or without 
cause; but any abuse of this power is held 
in check by the difficulty of obtaining ten- 
ants through the paucity of population. 

In passing to the consideration of land 
tenure in Austria, the first point to be 
borne in mind is the enormous change 
that has been effected since, and more or 
less directly through the influence of the 
revolutionary uprising in 1848. The leg- 
islation of that year did not turn tenant 
farmers into proprietors; it simply con- 
verted feudal proprietorship into free 
proprietorship. It did not deprive the 
great proprietors of their properties, it 
only deprived them of certain feudal rights 
over the property of others. Previous to 
1848 the Austrian peasantry were serfs, 
subject to forced labour, and it was by 
that labour the estates of the great pro- 

rietors were cultivated. But in return 
or this forced labour each serf had a cer- 
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tain portion of land, and when the feudal 
system was abrogated they at once rose 
into the rank of small frecholders. The 
effect on the large landowners was at first 
sight disastrous, but the final result was 
the very opposite of that which was an- 
ticipated, and has thus been described: 
“The great proprietors, constrained, in 
order to escape ruin, to cultivate their es- 
tates more carefully, have supplied the 
p= of forced labour by greater scientific 
nowledge and more efficient machinery. 
The result is that many of them have 
doubled, and some have trebled, the in 
come of their propertics since 1848, whilst 
the average market price of land has risen 
at least a hundred per cent., and in some 
provinces still higher. In most of the 
rovinces, and especially in Upper and 
ower Austria, the owners of small prop- 
erties maintain themselves in comfort. 
In Galicia, notwithstanding the fertility of 
the soil, the condition is not so good; but 
it is stated that since 1848 they have im- 
proved, and are still improving. There 
are few tenant farmers, but where they 
exist the rent is calculated by a share of 
the produce. Evictions are not frequent, 
and are governed by the terms of the 
contract: where no specific contract ex- 
ists, the law allows six months’ notice.” 

In the three countries of which we have 
2 Russsia and Turkey and Austria, 
the influence of feudal law and the rela- 
tion it bears to communism are seen very 
clearly on the surface of the first two, 
whilst in Austria the transition from feu- 
dalism to the more modern types of life 
is marked by the absence of tenant farm- 
ing and the general rise of small free- 
holders. As we proceed farther west the 
influence of modern thought becomes more 
and more conspicuous. In Prussia the 
laws of land tenure have passsd through 
aseries of revisions, having for their ob- 
ject the creation of a class of peasant 
proprietors, the definite removal of all 
forms of feudalism, and the vigorous de- 
velopment of agriculture. The results 
thus aimed at have bcen more or less per- 
fectly achieved, and the evidences of this 
yd in the changes that have taken 
place in the laws from 1807 to 1866. The 
effects of the measures of Baron Stein are 
thus summarised: “The important results 
of the national agricultural legislation 
stand clearly out from the results of other 
legislation by their definiteness. These 
have been the conversion of the feudally 
subjected peasant with more or less im- 
perfect rights of property in land, into a 
perfectly free peasant with absolute owner- 
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ship; subject only to remaining. rent- 
charge for commutation. Secondly, the 
conversion of the feudally-restricted land- 
holder with more or less perfect rights of 

roperty, into a perfectly independent 
Se owner with absolute ownership of his 
lands; the abolition of tenures, charges, 
and services arising out of the old agricul- 
tural organization; the relaxation of the 
system of entails, the extinction of the 
baneful and almost universal rights of 
common, the introduction of fruitful prin- 
ciples of consolidation of intersected lands, 
and of associations, under compulsion if 
needs be, for land improvements.” These 
are the general results, and the facts ap- 
pear to be that in Prussia the State has 
devoted long and careful attention to set- 
tling the various and difficult questions 
that are inevitably connected with the 
land — more particularly when in a state 
of transition from one form of tenure to 
another. Atthe present time the result 
aimed at seems almost to be achieved, and 
it consists in constituting the great body 
of the people the holders of the land, and 
also in utilizing the money and power of 
the State to aid in producing such a result. 
Many of the statistics necessary to place 
these points clearly forward are difficult 
to obtain on account of the change of area 
that has taken place in Prussia herself since 
Sadowa, and also on account of the lerge 
divergencies of culture incidental to the 
various provinces ; but some broad points 
are well known, and indicate important con- 
ditions. For instance, the relative propor- 
tion of tenants to proprietors is about one 
in twenty, the numbers previous to 1866 
being 1,111,117 proprietors to 60,739 ten- 
ants. But even out of this number of 
tenants only one-half are farmers properly 
so called, whilst the other half add to 
farming some other industry. Inthe mat- 
ter of money for the purposes of irrigation 
and other works there are 359 associations 
in existence, of which 95 are compulsory, 
by law. In looking at Prussia as a whole, 
it may be said that, to a large extent, the 
land belongs to the cultivators, and that 
the desire entertained by the people for 
the actual possession of land is exceeding- 
ly strong. 

But if this feeling is strong in Prussia, 
is is still more conspicuously manifested 
in France —that country in which the 
great change of all modern land tenure 
had its origin. In order that the facts 
may be clearly brought forward, it will be 
advisable to have the latest statistics be- 
fore us, and they are here subjoined : * 


* Blue Book. Part I. 1869. P. 69. 
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Table showing the Number of Proprietors, 


Farmers, Farm-servants, and Labourers. 
Proprietors who farm their estates . 56,639 
Proprietors cultivating their own 

land . P ‘ 1,754,984 
Proprietors cultivating their own 

land, and working on adjoin- | 

ing estates . i 7 1,987,186 
Farmers (also proprietors) 648,836 
Métayers (ditto) . ° 293,860 
Day Labourers (ditto) . 1,134,490 
Non-proprietors: — 

Farmers . i e - 886,533 

Métayers . «Sw teté<(St*é« 1, 27 

Day Labourers. . sg 869,254 


Total - *7,833,259 
It thus appears that there are at the 
present time in France at least 5,875,945 
proprietors of the soil; and it would still 
further appear that the influence of law, 
custom, and successful cultivation tends to 
increase the number of proprietors, al- 
though the actual number of the agricul- 
tural population of France would appear 
to be on the decrease, as shown below. 


Table showing the Percentage of the Agricul- 
tural Population for the Years 1851, 1856, 
1861, and 1866. 

Years Population Percentage 
1851 21,922,000 0°62 
1856 19,064,000 0°53 
1861 19,873,000 0°53 
1866 19,598,000 051 


The eagerness which the peasantry dis- 
play to become proprietors is thus ex- 

ressed by M. de Mornay:¢ “Not only 

oes the small proprietor round his little 
property year by year, but at his side the 
class of agricultural labourers has been 
enriched by the rise of wages, and accedes 
to landed property in its turn. In the 

reater number of departments seventy- 

ve per cent. at least of them have now 
become owners of land. Peasant property 
thus embraces a great part of the soil, and 
that part increases incessantly. The price 
of parcels of land accordingly, which are 
within reach of the industry and thrift of 
the peasant, increases at a remarkable 
rate.” 

The whole structure of French law 
favours the creation of small holdings; the 
law of succession, which limits the power 
of testamentary disposition to a part equal 
to one child’s share, and divides the re- 
mainder amongst the children equally, is 
without doubt the most powerful influence 
in the general division of landed property. 
This result is also aided by the strong de- 

o 


* This number gives one agricultural labourer to 
fourteen acres. : 
+ Blue Book. Part I. 1869. 
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sire that exists for the possession of land | one limitation that he does not diminish 


amongst the peasants themselves, and 
which has already been referred to; be- 
yond this there is the great rise in price 
of all articles produced by the petite cul- 
ture, and which thus indirectly tends still 
further to facilitate the division of land by 
the high price which small lots now com- 
mand. 

Amid the wreck of all laws that occurred 
at the Revolution, some few of the land 
laws still remained intact, but they were 
only such as existed for the benefit of the 
people. In France there survive some ten 
millions of acres of forest and common 
land whose tenure dates back to times 
long preceding that great event, and it 
will require both positive and vigorous 
legislation to change them from their 
present comparatively useless condition. 

Passing from France to its neighbour, 
Belgium, we encounter the same general 
fact of the decrease of the agricultural 
population: it amounted in 1846 (counting 
from the age of twelve years) to 1,083,601, 
and in 1856, to 1,062,115; whilst during 
the same period the absolute density of pop- 
ulation increased from one hundred and 
forty-seven to one hundred and fifty-four to 
the kilométre. There is little doubt that 
the same cause is acting upon the two coun- 
tries, that is, the great rise of manufactur- 
ing industry and the increased temptations 
afforded by town life. In both France 
and Belgium a distinct increase of popula- 
tion has taken place in the towns. But 
the broad line that separates France from 
Belgium is the difference that exists be- 
tween the relative numbers of tenants and 
owners: in France the great number of 
cultivators are also proprietors, whilst in 
Belgium the numbers approximate to 
something like an equality, there being 


337,586 proprietors, and 234,964 tenants ; | 


but the absolute amount of land under cul- 
tivation differs very largely —there be- 
ing nearly twice as much under cultiva- 
tion by tenancy as is under culture by the 
proprietors, the figures being 628,291 hec- 
tares by proprietors, and 1,202,224 hec- 
tares by tenants. There also exist many 
systems of land tenure in Belgium, rang- 
ing from yearly occupancy to the most 
absolute proprietorship. The general 
form of tenancy is that of short leasehold 
for about nine years, whilst at the same 
time yearly occupancy is very rare. 
Amongst other forms of holding there is 
one that has a sort of fixity of tenure with 
copyhold conditions. The landlord can 
never raise the tenant’s annual rent. The 
tenant, however, can bequeath, mortgage, 
or sell his right of occupation, with the 








the value of the land. Whenever the land 
changes hands the lardlord is entitled to a 
fee, the amount of which is fixed before- 
hand. Somewhat similar systems have 
existed in the Channel Islands, Lombardy, 
and Portugal. In the case of sale, divis- 
ion, transfer, or exchange of land, this is 
effected by a deed before a notary, who is 
bound by his personal responsibility to 
obtain a certificate that there are no out- 
standing charges against either the seller 
or former owner. A transcript is taken 
of the deed, and placed on a public regis- 
ter, with a statement of any of the mort- 
gages on the estate transferred. The law 
affecting the sale and transfer of property 
in Belgium is very similar to that existing 
in France and in most parts of the Conti- 
nent; the aim everywhere being to render 
the transfer of land at once cheap and 
easy, and to take all possible precaution 
against either fraud or error. The trans- 
fer is in fact a public and registered trans- 
action, instead of being, as is the case in 
England, a mere private arrangement. 
The law of the subdivision of property 
exists in full force; all property being 
equally shared amongst the children at 
death of parent, right of disposal being 
reserved over one quarter, one third, or 
one half, varying according to the number 
of children. 

Hitherto the consideration has been di- 
rected to those countries which lie through 
the centre of Europe. Elsewhere the rev- 
olutionary outbreaks that have occurred in 
so many parts of Europe have tended to: 
raise the questions of land tenure in a 
more pronounced form. This is notably 
the case in Denmark. The “ Peasants’ 
Friends” have won a succession of tri- 
umphs since 1848, and one of their leaders 
has lately announced that “the peasants’ 
soil is mere ager publicus, which the State 
has hitherto allowed the landlords to ad- 
minister, and which it may at any time re- 
sume.” Practically the peasant power is 
gaining ground rapidly, and lately an ex- 
propriation bill was brought forward under 
which, “in case the landlord would not 
come to terms to sell his land to his ten- 
ant, he must sell on demand at one-third 
of the land’s value as rated by a commis- 
sion.” This to English ears sounds fear- 
fully revolutionary, but the same writer 
remarks: “The tenures of land in Den- 
mark are not the tenures of England; to 
the tenemented land the landlord stands, 
roughly speaking, as the zemindar did to 
the ryot before the Permanent Settlement 
in India.” In Sweden the circumstances 
are altogether different, and the day of 
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trial is indefinitely postponed. Out of an 
area of 112,380,000 acres, only about one- 
tenth is under cultivation: in addition to 
this the pepulation is decreasing, small 
freeholders are numerous, and the relations 





‘ that exist between them and the great pro- 


rietors are to a large extent patriarchal. 
f we turn to the south of Europe, to Italy, 
Portugal, or Spain, the stagnation is too 
general to allow matter for profitable con- 
sideration; Lombardy only is an exception : 
in that portion of North Italy the effects 
of the wars of Napoleon have produced a 
distinct result in creating a testamentary 
division of land; but in the south of Italy 
the métayer system prevails; in case of 
tenancies payment in kind still continues, 
whilst throughout the kingdom all the 
rocesses of agriculture are still at a very 
ow ebb. Of Greece, only a small part of 
the available area is utilised ; out of a total 
of 5,600,000 acres of productive land, not 
more than 1,800,000 are under cultivation. 
In Portugal matters are scarcely better, 
for out of the total area of 9,000,000 hec- 
tares, it has been calculated by two emi- 
nent authorities at least, and on entirely 
a pene data, that 2,000,000 hectares 
at the outside are cropped in any form 
whatever. The system of tenure is four- 
fold — small proprietors, tenants, métayers, 
and copyholders. The general condition 
of the peasantry is exceedingly impover- 
ished, and the state of feeling between the 
tenants and proprietors is very unfriendly. 
The less important countries which we 
have last mentioned in the north and south 
of Europe differ largely from one another 
in physical peculiarities, yet they agree in 
the general stagnation of agricultural life 
and slow measure of improvement. This 
is more conspicuous in the south than in 
the north, but in all there is a marked con- 
trast with the belt of earth that runs 
through the centre. In Poland, parts of 
Russia, Austria, Prussia, France, and Bel- 
gium, the whole agrarian condition of the 
ee is not only advancing rapidly, 
ut the advance is of that character which 
tends to the furtherance of wide-spread 
social ameliorations and the sound consoli- 
dation of political life. In one respect, in 
all the countries that have changed the old 
feudal tenure so as to bring it into har- 
mony with modern requirements, the result 
has been achieved, not only without injury 
to the great landowners, but, so far as pe- 
cuniary position is concerned, largely in 
their favour. In this respect the testimony 
from all the countries now referred to is in 
unison. 
The various States of the Continent 
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are more or less parts of one whole; the 
barrier that separates kingdom from king- 
dom may be a small stream, a billy range, 
or a merely artificial line. The conse- 
quence is, that the thought which ripens 
in one land disperses its seeds over its 
neighbour ; and the tendencies which most 
favour the growth of individual life at 
length overmaster all others. It was the 
| recognition of this that gave force to Count 
'‘Cavour’s remark to a Russian diplomatist : 
“ The equal right you give your peasants 
to the soil is more dangerous to us West- 
erns than all your armies.” 

England is as yet largely free from the 
influence of these disturbing forces. Those 
twenty miles of salt water that divide us 
from the shore at Calais also separate our 
people from that flux of thought that 
spreads over Belgium, grows up in Prussia, 
and is permeating the whole mass of Euro- 
pean society. The idea of “the land for 
the people and the people for the land” is 
only beginning to move among us; but it 
contains the germs of a far-spreading vi- 
tality. The rough facts imperfectly 
grasped, often inaccurately and vaguely 
stated, are yet so far powerful that they 
give point to the questions that are levelled 
against our own land tenure. All men will 
recognize that it is doomed ta change, and 
none more vividly than those who are most 
intimately associated with it. The expres- 
sions that have fallen from members of the 
House of Peers sufficiently indicate the 
recognition that change is inevitable. How 
far it shall go, what form it will assume, 
or where it will end, no man can say. 
Every symptom indicates that the Land 
Tenure question lies before us in the im- 
mediate future, and as soon as modern 
ideas have permeated the mass of our peo- 

le the demand will certainly arise for 
arge alterations. As our great feudal 
system arose out of the earlier form of 
communal life, so surely will democratic 
agrarianism arise out of and dominate 
over the relics of feudal life. The evi- 
dences of this lie broadcast before us, and 
are written in the history of every State 
in Europe. One after another each coun- 
try has changed its land tenure, either 
quietly and with cool good sense, or in 
hurry and at the threat of convulsion. 
There is little doubt how the result will be 
achieved in our own land. So soon as cir- 
cumstances indicate that the time has come 
for modification and change, so soon will 
the laws be moulded into harmony with 
our necessities; for our aristocracy have 
the rare wisdom of knowing how and when 
to yield. ; 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. | to wait, but he bore them patiently; only 
PATTY. as a step sounded at last on the little 
CHAPTER I. creaking staircase his narrow brows con- 


AT THE COTTAGE. 


Tue sun had been shining all day out 
of a blue sky—blue and clear enough to 
make the eyes ache with its uniformity of 
tint —the cabbages in front of Roger 
Westropp’s cottage looked dry and with- 
ered. 

It was a long narrow cottage, and the 
sun had heated it through and through; 
it glared with whiteness, and, with its 
door set wide open, looked as if it gaped 
and wanted a nap. 

Either the heat or the contents of the 
letter spread out on his knee had ruffled 
Roger Westropp’s patience. There was a 
touch of anger in his voice as he called out 
“ Patty!” 

The sound clashed suddenly on the 
burning stillness and seemed to evoke life 
from it. From the back of the cottage 
came the lowing of a cow, and the gnats 
blowing their shrill trumpets swayed in a 
grey cloud_round Roger’s head. 

“T’ve made up my mind, so she may as 
well know.” He folded the letter care- 
fully on his knee, and put it in his as 
the action calined his irritation. He rose 
up and went to the foot of the staircase. 
“ Patty!” he called again, but in a quieter 
voice. 

He had stooped while he read the letter ; 
you were surprised, when he rose up and 
moved to the door, to see how tall he 


was. 

Lank as well as tall, with a hale, healthy- 
looking face, surrounded by grizzled hair 
and beard ; and yet, spite of his fresh com- 
plexion and bright blue eyes, there was 
something ungenial in Roger Westropp’s 
face —something narrow and wanting in 
frankness —the restless eyes seemed to 
search you through, while they kept their 
own secrets close. 

“Coming, father,” in a clear girlish voice 
from upstairs, and Roger went slowly back 
again to his seat near the open door. 

A hard seat enough—a_high-backed 
wooden chair; there was but one soft seat 
in the low long room, a cane stool with a 
cushion on it; the rest of the chairs were 
plain and hard as the tiled floor, and the 
round walnut-wood table in the middle. 
The grate was empty, and except for a 
nosegay in a smart jug in the windowsill, 
and a pair of shining brass candlesticks on 
the high mantelshelf, there was no trace 
of ornament in the room. 

Roger Westropp had still some minutes 








tracted into a frown. 

He sat facing the porch, into which the 
room opened, so he had his back to the 
door by which Patty came in. 

Perhaps the sudden vision of her fair 
bright face, had he seen it, would have 
made him look pleasanter. 

She was so exquisitely pretty, so dainty 
in face and form and ways that the poor 
mean room seemed suddenly lit up by the 
presence of such a rare piece of flesh and 
blood, for there was nothing ethereal or 
spiritual in Patty’s beauty; she might 
have been likened to a ripe peach, a. 
a rose-blossom — never to a water- 
lily. 

Her rich wavy hair, her dress, were ex- 
quisite in their trim freshness ; only a pink 
cotton gown, but it bore no trace of work 
about it. 

And yet with all her beauty and his 
gauntness you saw at once the likeness be- 
tween father and daughter —a likeness 
of expression rather than feature, though 
as you looked, it was difficult to define this 
expression. At first sight it seemed to be 
in the eyes, but the blue in Roger’s eyes, 
so light as to be almost grey, was uniform 
in tint ; while in Patty’s it deepened to an 
intense violet; when in shadow the eyes 
seemed as dark as the full pupils. The 
restless movement in Roger showed in 
Patty in sudden sidelong glances; but as 
she came forward, there was perfect re- 
pose, almost a soft languor in her eyes. 

“What is it — didn’t you call?” 

“ Yes, I called, lass.” He turned half 
round in his chair, but he did not look up. 
“Your Grandmother would be dyin’, so 
they say; and Peter Wood, that good-for- 
nothing uncle of yourn have comed up all 
in a hurry, and I’m best to be with the old 
woman at the last for the sake o’ you, 
Patty.” 

He looked up at her, and met a sudden 
sidelong _—- 

“ Has Grandmother got money, then?” 

“ May be she have, may be not; that be 
as time will show. She have chosen to 
keep silent, and I didn’t call for you to tell 
her secrets.” Here he paused in his delib- 
erate speech; but Patty listened still, she 
wanted to hear what he had got to say, 
and she knew her best chance was not to 
interrupt him. 

“I be going into Guildford to-night,” 
he went on. “J may be back next day, 
and I mayn’t; but now look you here, 
Patty,” he bent his heavy grey eyebrows 
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into a frown, “ you keep the house. May- 
be there’ll be folks coming in from the 
horse-fair. Don’t you let me hear you’ve 
been seen up in Ashton by one among ’em. 
Don’t you go nigh the Bladebone.” 

Patty did not flush, but her lips closed 
tightly, and she gave a little stamp of 
vexation. 

“You're mighty careful, Father, but 
you needn’t trouble about me. I’ve taken 
good care of myself till now. I’m not 
likely to run after men of any sort, much 
less horse-dealers. I’m rather more par- 
ticular than that, I hope.” 

She threw back her head, and the colour 
flew over her face. 

Roger looked earnestly at her; there 
was pride in his look, but mistrust. along 
with it. 

“You're right, lass, so far,” he said; 
“they be a set of knaves and spendthrifts, 
be horse-dealers; but as I’ve known ’em, 
Patty—men be much alike —I don’t 
trust one among ’em all.” 

“ You don’t trust ne’er a one, Father.” 

Roger winced, and then he frowned at 
her. 

“ What do you mean by that?” he said 
harshly. 

“TI mean you don’t trust women any 
more than men; you don’t trust me. You 
had that news early this morning — you 
know you had. Why couldn’t you have 
told me before? You know why. You 

-know you didn’t want to give me the chance 
of going to the village and getting some 
one to come down and cheer me up a bit 
while you was away. It’s a shame, Fa- 
ther, that it is,a crying shame. All the 
months I’ve been back from Miss Cop- 

k’s, and I’ve never so much as asked a 
friend of my own to take a bit or sup in 
the place.” 

She did not sob or cry; she looked at 
him with full dilated eyes and quivering 
nostrils, while she panted for breath to go 
on. 
But Roger had heard as much as he 

meant to hear at present. He got up 

slowly and looked at her — looked at her 
so calmly, so quietly, that Patty’s flash- 
ing eyes fell beneath his. 


“ What did you come home for, then? ” 


he said at last. “You wurn’t content at 
Miss Coppock’s, you fretted for your free- 
dom; you said you was sick and tired of 
needlework and such like. I didn’t want 
4 maybe you makes the place smarter, 
ut I was doin’ well enough alone.” 

His words stung her, but she kept down 
her anger. 

“Tm a poor working-man,” he said: 
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“’tis hard enough to get vittals for you 
and me, without feeding gowks of girls as 
should mind their an 4 for it’s Jane at 
the Rectory you’re meaning Patty.” 

“T don’t mean any one, but I hate stingy 
ways;” she spoke more quietly, and she 
raised her eyes to her father’s face to see 
how much she dared say. His lips looked 
thinner than ever, but there was no other 
sign of anger in the long narrow face. 


“ Father, people tell me you’re not poor; - 


why need we live as we do?” She gave 
an impatient look at her often-washed 
gown. 

Roger’s face worked. 

“Don’t be fool;” he put one hand so 
firmly on her plump shoulder that she 
could not move. “I am poor. I mayn’t 
choose to spend all I’ve got, but that’s not 
your business, girl; you'll benefit by my 
thrift some day. Where’d be the use of 
dressing you up now in smart clothes and 
leaving you to starve in rags when I’m 
gone?” 

“You needn’t trouble about me when 
you’re gone,” Patty spoke loftily ; “I shall 
never want.” 

Roger looked at her curiously. 

“You'll never keep yourself by your 
two hands, I know that fast enough ; you'll 
do as little as you can help, my girl, for 
yourself or anyone else; you'll not make a 
shillin’ go as far as another would, it bean’t 
in ye; but that’s not what I called you 
down for, neither. Now look here, you 
keep at home. I won’t have Jane here ;” 
he raised his hand and let it fall on her 
shoulder again; “I won’t have you seen 
at the Bladebone, neither; so now you 
know my mind, lass.” 

He walked across the room with long 
heavy steps, and then up-stairs. Patty 
stood quite still, only pinching her gown 
between thumb and finger. He came 
down again with the few necessaries he 
meant to take with him tied in a handker- 
chief, but she never stirred. 

“ Good-bye, lass;” he nodded, and his 
face softened as he passed her. “If I’m 
not back Saturday, you can go to church 
Sunday; but maybe I'll be back sooner.” 

“ Good-bye,” said Patty, sulkily, over 
her shoulder; but he did not stop as he 
passed, and she made no advance to a 
more demonstrative leave-taking. 

As Patty stood there she looked more 
and more like her father. Her full red 
lips were pressed against each other till 
they must surely have hurt themselves; 
her white round chin squared itself, and 
the even eyebrows drew together and 
made a ridge in the delicate flesh above. 
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Patty was not, as folks say, in a passion ; 
she had stamped her foot just now, but 
her displeasure was far too weighty to be 
thrown off in the mere froth of temper; 
the grievance was an old one. She stood 
just where her father had left her, think- 
ing. Five years’ service in the workroom 
of Miss Coppock, the milliner, had taught 
her that no other female quality or faculty 
has so much value as beauty; but self- 
conscious as she was, she was too deeply 
absorbed now to remember herself, or to 
be aware of the picture she made stand- 
ing beside her father’s empty chair, framed 
in by the porch outside the open door. 

The flush on her lovely skin had faded 
into its usual perfect pink, a pink .melting 
softly into the pure flesh-colour beyond, 
for Patty’s skin was fair, not white ; white 
is a lifeless expresion, and will not render 
the glow of her complexion. It may have 
seemed white near her lips from the in- 
tensity of their scarlet; and again on the 
forehead and temples and behind the deli- 
cate ears from the same effect of contrast 
with the massive, almost sculpturesque 
waves of bright chestnut hair; but it was 
more like the outer petals of a blush-rose 
bud, or the edges of a rose-lined sea-shell ; 
the plump shapely hand that clasped the 
arm-chair so firmly was pink, though a 
lighter pink than usual just now on aceount 
of the heat, and so was the dimpled wrist 
above. 

She stood scarcely moving for some 
time, but the expression on her face did 
not change; she could not solve the per- 
plexity that was troubling her. 

“T can’t go on like this, she said at last, 
slowly, as if her words kept pace with her 
thoughts; “it’s no better than being in 
prison. When Father asked me to go to 
service I said I wouldn’t, because I thought 
home would be freest; but no master 
or mistress could tie me as tight as Father 
do. Just as if F can’t speak to a man 
without harm coming of it. Harm! 
Weren’t men and women made on purpose 
for each other, I wonder? If Father only 
knew my notions, he’d trust me fast 
enough.” Here she remembered her own 
existence, and smoothed the chestnut hair 
into still more glossy waves; a smile of 
consciousness curved her lips out of the 
bondage in which they had been kept. 

“I wonder what Father’d say if I told 
him I mean to marry a gentleman; maybe, 
though, he’d be worse than ever. He’d 
fancy I’d be throwing myself into mischief 
more than he does now. Bless him!” she 

ave her head a little toss; “does he think 
’m like Jane at the Rectory, or Clara at 
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the butcher’s? So I was before I went to 
Guildford and saw a few people; I was 
just as much of a fool. Well, he’ll find 
out the difference. Clara! why, if I were 
as free as Clara is, and had her fine clothes 
and her opportunities, would I let such 
fellows as she does take walks with me? 
NotI. There’s not one young man in all 
Ashton I'd let kiss my little finger.” 

Patty seated herself in the chair and 
thought again. 

It was all very well to keep firm to this 
secret resolution of becoming “a lady ;” 
but Patty had begun to snub every love- 
sick village swain who sought her favour, 
and life was growing too dull to bear. 
Her father’s cottage stood by itself at the 
end of the lane, a good mile out of the 
village. Across the common in front there 
was a high-road, but this was too far off to 
give much chance for picking up acquaint- 
ance thereon. Certainly life was more 
secluded than at Miss Coppock’s, the 
Guildford milliner’s ; Patty had often been 
called into the show-room at Guildford, 
and on rare occasions she had seen a gen- 
tleman with some of the milliner’s cus- 
tomers. And though Miss Coppock looked 
sharply after her apprentices, still there 
had been various Sunday afternoon walks 
and talks with Guildford lads; there had 
been more work at Miss Coppock’s, but 
there had been more play too. 

Within the last week Patty had deter- 
mined to leave home; she had seen enough 
of her father to be sure that remonstrance 
and persuasion would be alike useless in 
changing his plan of life. The difficulty 
lay in deciding on what she should do. 

Service might be a free life; she would 
meet with gentlemen in service, and have 
the opportunity of speaking to gentlemen 
without the appearance of seeking them. 
In her Guildford life Patty had learned, 
among other scraps of worldly wisdom, 
that her only hope of becoming “ a lady,” 
lay in outward propriety of conduct, and 
this maxim stood to her in place of the 
purer teaching she might have learned 
from her dead mother — for Roger West- 
ropp had been early left a widower. Since 
her return home she had treated her nu- 
merous admirers with indifference; but her 
extreme beauty or her powers of attrac- 
tion had aroused remark in the Ashton 
folk, and Patty had acquired the reputa- 
tion of being a flirt. Either this report 
had reached her father’s ears, or he had 
his own cause for suspicion; but in Roger 
Westropp suspicion was native, it came 
more easily than trust. 

Patty’s lips curved into asneer. “Fa- 
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ther’d suspect a saint; he’s enough to 
drive one into folly with his ways. It’s 
his nearness is at the bottom of all, I do 
believe; I knew it fast enough when he 
said I weren’t to have a new frock, because 
of its making me get noticed. He’s a 
miser, and nothing else. I know, if Grand- 
mother leaves any money, he won’t give 
me a shilling of it.” She shook her shoul- 
ders angrily. “If I go to service, he says 
he must have half my wages. I hate such 
near ways. I'll go away ——” 

She stopped to think again, and an 
angry flush rose suddenly in each cheek, 
and made her eyes look dry and fever- 
ish. 

“T won’t go to the Rectory — I’ve made 
up my mind on that. Fancy being maid 
to that Nuna Beaufort! I’m just as good 
as she is, and I’m ever so much prettier ; 
all the difference between us is in speak- 
ing French and playing the piano, and 
anybody could learn them things as tried. 
I’m sure I could, for Miss Coppock says 
I’m clever, and she’s clever if you like; she 
can speak French and do all as Miss Nuna 
can, unless it’s the drawing and painting, 
and those don’t count in making a lady, I 
know.” A light came into her face. “I 
might serve in a shop; or why shouldn’t I 
help in the bar at the Bladebone?” She 

aused; there was an attraction in this 
ast idea, it promised variety and freedom 
as well, but she shook her head. 

“No; that Dame Fagg’s a tyrant, and I 
expect she’d be jealous of that fool of a 
husband. All the women are jealous of 
me.” She laughed at this, and the frown- 
ing, angry look left her, but it came baek 
again after a while. “I can’t see my way 
clear except for one thing; I won’t be 
maid at .the Rectory, and I'll tell Father 
so. I hate Nuna Beaufort; she’s a poor 
ale-faced, half-asieep thing. If I was to 
ve in the same house as her, I should be 
tempted to do her a mischief; it’s like 
what that old Gubbins said at Miss 
Coppock’s — she said if two women dis- 
liked one another they was best to kee 
apart, else if they came together in life 
they was sure to do one another a mis- 
chief. I wonder,” she spoke slowly, “if 
that’s true. 


CHAPTER II. 
IN THE LANE. 


Carvine’s. Woop Lane was in full 
beauty; summer and autumn had not yet 
decided which should hold empire there — 
so the light that came streaming down 
through the leaves was green-hued, till it 
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reached the lofty sandbanks on each side 
the way, and then autumn seemed to hold 
her own again, and the twisted grotesque 
roots stood out golden where the sun 
reached them. Tree roots, which might 
be likened to the limbs of slumbering 
giants all too lightly covered, for the 
flimsy soil in which > Mn spread was for 
ever filtering away, unable to hide their 
stalwart contortions.. Higher up among 
the branches the two seasons fought hand- 
to-hand for mastery, the shadows were so 
ees exquisitely green, the lights so 

rightly golden ; but if autumn were gain- 
ing the victory she was as yet ripe, not 
mellow, with the beauty one may some- 
times find in middle age — bloom still on 
the cheek, light still in the liquid eyes, 
scarlet still on the lips, only the firmness 
and velvet texture of youth departed. 

There was not much leafage on the 
high banks; long trailing honeysuckles 
flung themselves over the giant limbs, 
and tufts of oak fern, with spots of golden 
powder like tiny coins as the light fell on 
them, niched in some snug hollow in the 
spreading roots; but it was scarcely a 
scene in which the eye could grasp petty 
details. The lane mounted slowly, deeply 
shadowed by the crossing branches, and as 
it gained higher ground the flood of 
chequered green and gold seemed only the 
outer court of a still more gloomy descent 
beyond. 

At least the artist thought so, who 
stood now a little on one side of the 
chequered pavement, himself a picturesque 
object enough with the tools of his art 
strapped about him. 

“ By Jove!” and he stood still whistling 
a soft subdued air, breathing out the 
rapture which a sight of beauty was sure 
to kindle in his glowing imagination. 

His eye travelled on, passing from the 
jewelled greenery through the sombre 
shadow to the foot of the descent, and his 
whistling ended. The trees ceased, then 
the lane broadened, and just where the 
light came pouring in from the open 
ground beyond, a figure sat on an old 
tree-stump. Paul Whitmore quickened 
his pace, and passed out of the sunshine 
again into the gloom. 

He shivered slightly, the coolness was 
almost cold after the stifling journey from 
London; and besides this physical sensa- 
tion, there was almost awe in the solemn 
breadth of shadow. 

When Paul was a boy he had written 
verses, and it came to him now that he 
was realizing the thing he had pictured 
and rhymed about in his visions of life, the 
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tle frill round her white firm throat; there | . 


ath of shadowed doubt and grief, the 
ght and joy beyond; and with the senti- 
ment of an artistic nature — a nature joy- 
ous in practice and pensive in theory — he 
became half irritable as the foreboding 
grew that he was all unconsciously tracing 
the outline of his own future in this walk 
through the lonely lane. 

He could make out the sitting figure dis- 
tinctly now; it was a woman, and she 
seemed young. 

“ And she should be lovely with that 
graceful bending figure,” the artist thought: 
“bunt I don’t know: women with good 
shape and abundant hair are often harsh 
or coarse in feature and complexion, and a 
woman with a bad skin is objectionable. 
If my theory just now has anything in it, 
this bending creature’s life is cast in sunny 
places.” He stood still, and though in 
shadow himself, he shaded his eyes with 
one hand as he gazed at her. 

“She is charming!” he exclaimed, “ at 
least her position is; now if she’ll only 
keep so a minute.” 

e leaned back against the bank, high 
enough to yield support, though on the op- 
posite side it had followed the downward 
bent of the road, and gave room only for 
smaller tree roots in its diminished height. 

As Paul sketched he saw that his sitter 
was reading, and upon this he grew more 
enterprising, and included in the picture 

rowing rapidly under his long slender 
and a portion of the deeply shadowed 
road. 

“ She’s an excellent model; I don’t be- 
lieve she’ll move this hour.” 

The words were hardly said when the 
sitter raised her head, and nodded to some 
one beyond the angle of the lane. The 
shadow cast by her hat was gone, and 
Paul Whitmore could see her face. 

“Charming! only wants colour to be 
lovely. But she’s too pale. I expect she 
is better still nearer; those delicate faces 
always lose by distance. I wonder if this 
is the girl Pritchard talks of; if so, that 
young farmer is a lucky fellow. Does she 
like him, I wonder? She looks too refined 
for a clodhopper.” 

He stopped abruptly; he had been so 
absorbed in looking that he had not no- 
ticed the approach of the person to whom 
the girl had nodded; the branches of the 
‘last tree on his side drooped low and had 
intercepted his view. Paul Whitmore for- 
got his sitter and his theories in an instant 
—a real picture was before him; another 
girl framed in, now that she stood in front 
of them, by the drooping green boughs. 
She had a pink cotton gown on with a lit- 
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was no hat to shade her face, no cloak to 
hide her shape. She was too short per- 
haps, but her limbs were so rounded, so 
well put together, that it was difficult to 
criticise her. 

Paul Whitmore did not attempt it; at 
the sight of her deep blue eyes with their 
heavy sculpturesque white lids, his soul 
had fairly melted in the sort of ecstasy 
beauty creates in its worshippers. If he 
had not met those eyes fixed on his own 
with such speaking admiration, Paul might 
have seen that the well-cut mouth was too 
full, and that the lowermost of those scar- 
let lips drooped somewhat heavily; he 
might have seen that the nose was thick 
and inexpressive, and that the magnificent 
wealth of hair that glowed a wavy golden 
brown in the sun’s rays was not fine in 
texture, and that it grew too low on the 
girl’s forehead ; but he did not criticise. 

He saw before him the most glowing 

iece of female beauty that had ever met 
is eyes, and as he gazed, he coveted it. 

He roused from the exquisite delight of 
this long gaze, and looked to the other 
side of the lane. His sitter had risen to 
her feet; Paul Whitmore glanced across 
from one girl to the other, and he hesi- 
tated. The new-comer was certainly the 
prettiest ; her skin might not be as purely 
transparent as that of his sitter, but it 
was such true flesh tint, and the soft colour 
stole into it so bewitchingly. The one face 
was exquisitely peach-like and tempting ; 
it was that of a sweet, innocent, confiding 
child — whereas the other had a certain 
depth of expression which might betoken 
spirituality, but which also suggested a 
character not so easily read’ as that of the 
lovely village maiden who stood blushing 
like a sea-shell under the artist’s ardent 
eyes. 

There was little difference, except the 
hat, in the dress of the two girls, and yet 
Paul Whitmore had recognized instinct- 
ively that the one was a lady, the other a 
village girl; and in his heart he preferred 
the last-comer. 

“Poor little thing! she doesn’t like to 
be stared at. How prettily she blushes! 
But my young lady looks severe ; I believe 
she has a mind to give me in charge for 
sketching her.” 

“Patty,” came in a very gentle voice 
from the “young lady.” But Patty had 
no intention of moving. 

“Yes, Miss Beaufort;” she looked 
slightly over her shoulder, and then turned 
again towards the artist to watch the 
progress of his sketch. 
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Paul glanced mischievously across the 
road. Just beyond the tree-stump on 
which Miss Beaufort had been sitting came 
a gate, with a glimpse of open country be- 
hind it. 

“She is affronted—Iknew she would 
be. Well, I may have been sketching 
what these provincials call ‘the view,’ for 
anything my young lady knows to the 
contrary, so she need not look so stately 
and proper.” 

Inside Nuna Beaufort’s mind he would 
have seen that what he was construing 
into hauteur and propriety, was a ner- 
vous sense of discomfort, and the sight 
might have made him better proof against 
Patty’s charms; but then men — artists 


PATTY: 


“You've passed Ashton, sir—if you 


came down the lane, that’s to say.” 


There was a little breadth of accent in 


her speech, but there was no marked pro- 
vincial dialect — nothing that grated on 
his fastidious ears. 


“ What is she?” Paul thought. 
“Passed it, have I? Then it is beyond 


the other end of the lane,is it? Is that 
young lady going to Ashton ?” 


Patty glanced quickly at him, but he 


did not even turn to look after the young 
lady as he asked about her. 


“Yes, sir” —her eyes fell again beneath 


Mr. Whitmore’s — “ Miss Nuna is going to 
Ashton Rectory.” 


“T thought you called her Miss Beau- 


especially — are so very human in such a| fort ?” 
case. Patty’s eyes had told him that he| “Yes, sir; Mr. Beaufort is our rec- 
tor.” 


was a being to be worshipped, and, more- 
over, they kept on telling him so, and 
each time they glanced shyly up through 
their black lashes, Paul thought them 
more and more lovely ; whereas Nuna, af- 
ter the first brief surprised look, had kept 
her eyes steadily averted, just as if he 
were unworthy to receive the slightest no- 
tice. 

He was not especially vain; he knew 
he had a remarkable face, and he also knew 
that most women liked to look at him, ex- 
- when his great dark eyes fixed them- 
selves as they had fixed on the pretty 
village girl. 

Miss Beaufort had something to say, 
and she did not care to be listened to by a 
stranger. She crossed the road, and came 
up to Patty. 

“Patty, my father has a message to give 
you for your father; you had better come 
up to the parsonage.” 

Patty curtsied. She looked very de- 
mure and meek, but the colour on her cheek 
grew deeper; it was too bad to have to 
make a curtsey to Miss Beaufort. 

“Yes, ma’am; I'll not forget.” 

Nuna waited a moment to see if Patty 
would not follow her, and then she passed 
up the deeply-shadowed hill, her grey dress 
marking her slow progress. 

Patty did not choose to follow Miss Beau- 
fort; but she remembered propriety now, 
and she too began to move slowly towards 
the angle of the lane. 

Paul let her go alittle way, and then 
he called after her : 

“Can you tell me if I am near a place 
called Ashton ?” 

Patty turned, and then she fingered 
her gown in such pretty modest confusion 


The words dropped out as evenly as if 


they had been clipped; they were so very 


simple and childlike, that Paul looked at 


the girl involuntarily to make sure she was 
not acting. 


No; her eyes drooped again timidly, 
and he fancied the flush deepened on her 
cheeks. 

“Twas making a sketch of Miss Beau- 
fort when you came up; would you like to 
look at it? ”’ 

He wanted to make her come nearer. 
She stood there like a bird on the wing; 
she might fly off in another moment, and 
leave no trace. Patty came up shyly. 
Her lustrous eyes kindled as she looked, 
and the scarlet lips parted, and showed 
glistening even teeth, firmly closed. 

“ How pretty! it’s just like Miss Nuna; 
but there’s no face, sir.” There was a 
question in her eyes. 

“Well, no.” Paul felt guilty in having 
admired Miss Beaufort at all when he 
looked at Patty. “I fancy Miss Beaufort’s 
face is her least beauty.” 

“Some people think her very pretty,” 
and Patty tossed her head. She did not 
want this gentleman to admire Miss Beau- 
fort, and yet she was not sure how far 
good manners would permit her to depre- 
ciate her. 

“Do they?” He looked full into 
Patty’s eyes, and down went the long 
curved lashes. “I don’t admire their 
taste, then. I want you to tell me some- 
thing ; how is it you manage to keep free 
from tan and freckles?” 

“I wear a sun-bonnet,” said Patty 
simply. 

“She is absurdly innocent,” said Peul ; 
“she has no idea what a lovely little crea- 





that Paul thought her more charming than 
ever. 


ture she is!” Then he went on: “A sun- 
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bonnet! oh, you mean one of those great 
curious things which perch upon the top 
of the head. If you had your sun-bonnet 
now, I could put you in my sketch. I’m 
afraid it would trouble you too much to 
get it.” 

“ Oh no, sir ” — Patty blushed more be- 
witchingly still—“ Father’s cottage is 
only just round that corner; I’ll run and 
fetch it.” 

“Tl go with you,” and he walked on 
by her side. “I wonder,” he thought, 
“what Stephen Pritchard would say if he 
saw me now? Think of his not knowing 
about such a creature as this is! Perhaps 
he does, sly dog, and that was why he 
talked of Miss Beaufort, to put me off 
the scent. I know he said his cousin, 
Will Bright, was making up to the Rec- 
tor’s daughter.” 

They had just reached the angle of the 
lane at the foot of the hill, when they 
came face to face with a gentleman. He 
looked like a fretful invalid, and he also 
looked like a clergyman. Patty started 
away from the artist’s side as she saw 
him. 

The clergyman stopped; he looked 
grave,‘and there was a rebuking tone in 
his voice as he spoke to Patty. 

“Good day, Martha. I have just been 
round to look for your father; he’d not 
come back ?” 

“ He’ll not be back yet, sir, for a day or 
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> 


80. 
The clergyman glanced at Paul; he 
wanted him to move on, but Mr. Whit- 
more had no mind to be parted from his 
companion. 

“Oh, indeed!” Mr. Beaufort’s light 
blue eyes moved restlessly, and his pale 
lips twitched with impatience. “ Well, 
then, whenever he does come home send 
him up to the Rectory at once; I have 
some very special family news to commu- 
nicate to him, and the sooner he knows it 
the better.” 

“From Australia, sir?” Patty looked 
up eagerly. 

“Yes, and no; but don’t ask questions, 
child. Send your father up as soon as he 
comes home, and don’t go about in this 
heat bareheaded; you'll get a sunstroke if 
you do.” 

Paul had moved away a little, while 
they talked; but he came up now and 
raised his hat to the clergyman. 

Mr. Beaufort returned the greeting 
stiffly. This person looked like an artist, 
and he did not approve of artists; they 
were always democrats, and they wore 
such long beards, and had such untidy 
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habits, and they took no interest in poli- 
tics or agriculture — the only two subjects 
which, in Mr. Beaufort’s opinion, were wor- 
thy the attention of a reasonable man; 
and besides these, he had conceived an- 
other objection against Paul Whitmore. 
He took a good look at him. Yes, he 
certainly must be an artist. An amateur 
sketcher would have had more spick and 
span accompaniments, and would not have 
carried them with the same careless ease ; 
but, added to this, there was an air of re- 
finement and good breeding about the 
stranger which made him a most unsuit- 
able companion for Patty Westropp. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Paul, “but 
I fancy you are the Rector of Ashton, 
and if so, perhaps you will be kind enough 
to direct me. I want to find a place 
called Gray’s Farm. I suppose it is some- 
where hereabouts ? ” 

Mr. Beaufort liked to be waited on and 
cared for, but he dearly loved to impart 
knowledge; he had been a schoolmaster 
once, and the habit lingered. 

His face softened in expression. 

“Gray’s Farm; to be sure—a very 
nice place indeed, but it is three miles 
off at least; you will have to go quite 
to the further side of the common yon- 
der.” 

“ Without an atom of shade!” ex- 
claimed Paul; “and I was led to believe 
Ihad got to the end of my journey when 
I reached Ashton.” 

“ May I ask whether you are acquainted 
with my friend Mr. Bright, the owner of 
Gray’s Farm?” 

“Thave a letter of introduction to him 
from a cousin of his. I meant to call on 
him, but I don’t feel inclined to undertake 
such a walk in this heat.” 

“Decidedly not; you could not think 
of such a thing. Your best plan is this: 
go back to the village; there’s a most 
comfortable little inn there — the Blade- 
bone. You'll find cleanliness and fair 
cookery — very fair cooking indeed — and 
very civil people. My friend Mr. Bright 
is almost sure to drive in to-morrow or 
next day, and he’ll take you back with 
him to Gray’s. I really think this is your 
best plan.” 

“Thank you,” said Paul politely — to 
himself, “Why doesn’t the old fellow 
ask me to the Rectory? He need not 
fancy I’m going to make love to his 
daughter.” 

“T’m going up the lane,” said Mr. Beau- 
fort, “I can show you the inn.” 

“Thank you, but I have to finish a 
sketch I’ve been working at; and I need 
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not tell you that in another half-hour 
the sun’s position will have changed, and 
with it my light and shade. I’m very 
much obliged to you, though,” and he 
raised his hat again. 

If Paul Whitmore had seen the glance 
of unfeigned admiration Patty darted at 
him, he might have doubted her extreme 
simplicity. Patty had managed the Rec- 
tor herself, but she knew that he was not 
easy to manage. The artist’s frank, care- 
less ease won her even more than his good 
looks had done. 


CHAPTER IiIl. 
THE RECTOR’S STUDY. 


“T sex,” said the Rector to himself, as 
he went slowly up through the gloomy 
shadow, “I wronged that young fellow. 
Martha’s is certainly a very remarkable 
face, and he is going to sketch it; I think 
he is too much of a gentleman to find 
pleasure in talking to a village yg and 
yet I don’t know really,” and Mr. Beau- 


fort’s face lengthened as he climbed the 
hill, and his breath grew short. 

He paused when he reached the 
chequered level at top, and took breath 
before he began the descent. 


“Tt shows me how careful one ought to 
be. There was something strangely fas- 
cinating about that young fellow; I had it 
almost on my tongue to ask him to the 
Rectory; but of course, if he can make a 
companion of Martha Westropp, he is 
not a fit associate for Nuna, and really 
Nuna has such a curious idea about as- 
sociates, she cares so little: for birth or 
position, that one can’t be too particular 
— impossible.” 

He walked down-hill, and as he went he 
reflected that after all it was a good thing 
that Nuna was not fastidious; this care- 
lessness of hers would make the darling 
scheme of his life—a marriage between 
his daughter and Will Bright, the wealthy 
owner of Gray’s Farm — not only possible, 
but probable. 

“ Mary would never have listened to such 
a thing, I know; but then Mary did not 
always know what was best for her young 
sister, and the Gray’s people have some 
old blood, and I don’t see who else is likely 
to take a fancy to Nuna, and I’m sure | 
can’t provide for her. Mary was a good 
creature, but prejudiced, poor dear girl.” 

This was the way in which Mr. Beaufort 
spoke of the daughter who had devoted 
her whole life to his service. He had lost 
his wife early, and Mary had striven hard 
to supply her mother’s place, till just a few 
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months ago, then death had come and re- 
leased her from her life of incessant, un- 
selfish toil. 

When you reach the end of Carving’s 
Wood Lane, if you look well about you, 
you will see on your right hand, at some 
little distance on the further side of the 
way, bits of scarlet roof peeping among 
the trees that skirt the road; beyond isa 
pond, with children maybe playing near it, 
and other indications that a village is nest- 
ling somewhere thereabouts. 

But the village is completely backed by 


| Lord Storton’s woods; and the road by 


which Paul Whitmore had come from the 
railway runs alongside these woods, so that 
when he reached the cross-roads, seeing 
the delicious cool shelter of the lane oppo- 
site him, it is not surprising that he plunged 
into it at once, without so much as lookin 
to the right or left. If he had only looke 
one way he might not have guessed at the 
village, it lay so completely sheltered ; the 
brown cottages with their réd roofs and 
chimneys peeping out among’the leaves 
like robins from a tree nest. 

But on the left from the lane, the point 
to which the Rector turned must have at- 
tracted Paul’s notice had he looked towards 
it. Thirty yards this way the road turned 
abruptly and split into three ; a white hand- 
post on a triangular bit of grass informed 
passengers that from that point they could 
get to Ashton, to Guildford, and to Weston. 
On the right, facing the road to Weston, 
which ran nearly parallel with Carving’s 
Wood Lane, and sheltered by an abrupt 
turn made by the London road, was 
another announcement on a sign-board, 
and behind it a small inn. 

Generally there was plenty of life to be 
seen here, from the grinning ostler to Mr. 
Dennis Fagg himself, the landlord of the 
“ Bladebone.” But on this hot afternoon 
everything had gone to sleep, except the 
gnats, and these sent forth such a joyous 
trumpeting at the approach of a fresh vic- 
tim, that Mr. Beaufort’s evenly pink face 
grew red, and he pushed his hand irritably 
through his fair curling hair as the little 
torments buzzed about it. 

The “Bladebone” looked comfortable 
and fresh. The original house had been 
red brick, aud the entrance-door of this 
stood open on the top of a couple of 
cracked stone steps; to the red brick por- 
tion a piece had been added on in lath and 

laster —a long room with a bow-window 
acing the road and a bedroom window 
above, with snowy knitted curtains on 
brass rods. The signboard might have 
been fresher. A dingy board , aroma 
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the Bladebone in such a weather-stained 
indistinct condition that it might have 
been any other bone; in this respect it 
matched with the horse-trough and mount- 
ing stones, which were cracked and broken, 
and covered with the green and grey liv- 
ery old outdoor servants are wont to wear. 
Beyond the house came some large droop- 
ing ash-trees, their graceful branches bend- 
ing thirstily over the dark cool pond be- 
low them till its furthermost end was al- 
most hidden—a quaint mystery which 
every now and then one of the brown 
ducks floating along so lazily, with orange 
feet drifting behind it, was venturesome 
enough to explore. 

That pond, and the exquisite contrast it 
made in its sombre darkness against the 
glittering green above, would have re- 
warded Paul Whitmore if he had chosen 
the dusty high-road instead of the shady 
lane; it may be that if he had chosen it, 
the web of his after-life might have been a 
less tangled one. 

Mr. Beaufort had no eyes for the beau- 
ties of nature to-day; he wanted to get 
away from the gnats. 

“Are they all asleep? Dennis! I say, 
Dennis, where are you?” 

A newspaper fluttered at the open bow- 
window, and then the Rector perceived 
two arms in shirt-sleeves stretched widely 
apart, as if some one were rousing from a 
nap, and yawned all ways at once. 

ut as he saw this, Mrs. Fagg the land- 
lady appeared on the doorstep. 

A neat-looking woman who had once 
been fresh and pretty, but her fair skin had 
lost its roses, and her blue eyes had sunk 
back in her head; still there was an exqui- 
site cleanliness in her appearance, a deft 
quickness in all she did and all she said, 
which impressed you with the notion that 
Mrs. Fagg was a fit hostess for the village 
inn. 

“Good afternoon, sir,” she spoke in a 
thin birdlike voice, but every word as dis- 
tinct as a postman’s knock. “Do you 
want Dennis particular, sir, or can’t I do? 
he’s more asleep than awake now, and it’ll 
take a week of Sundays to get him clear- 
headed.” 

“The heat, eh?” said the Rector, smil- 


ing. 

“Oh yes, the heat, sir.” Mrs. Fagg stuck 
her head on one side, and flapped two fin- 
gers impatiently against her waistband, in 
a half-defiant fashion. 

“ Well, the heat is exhausting,” said Mr. 
Beaufort. “I have been all round by Carv- 
ing’s Wood Lane, and I really dread the 
effect of such an effort.” 
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“Come in and take a glass of lemonade, 
sir, do.” 

Mr. Beaufort raised his hand in depreca- 
tion. “Lemonade, Mrs. Fagg! let me beg 
of you not to recommend such a drink on 
a day like this. You would not understand 
me if I explained its dangerous qualities,” 
he said, with a melancholy shake of the 
head. “No; but, Mrs. Fagg, if Dennis 
goes to Guildford to-morrow, and chances 
to meet with Roger, tell him to say that I 
have news for him — very important news, 
too.” 

“Yes, sir; and perhaps you'll be so 
good, sir, as to ask Miss Nuna if she’ll not 
forget to send my Bobby home; his tea’s 
ready, and waitin’.” 

“Bobby!” Mr. Beaufort started, and 
turned a shade paler; “do you mean that 
Miss Nuna has taken Bobby to the Rec- 
tory? Good day, Mrs. Fagg. Oh dear 
me!” These last words were said out of 
the landlady’s hearing; the Rector had 
forgotten the heat and his effort, forgotten 
even himself, in dread of the mischief 
which might be happening at the Rectory 
while he hurried along the dusty road be- 
yond the inn. 

He had not far to go. A field, bordered 
by a wall of ragstone, came beyond the 
ash-trees, and after this a high yew hedge 
on a lower wall, then a tall iron gate set 
seemingly in the hedge itself, which formed 
a smooth round arch atop of it. 

Mr. Beaufort hurried through this gate 
up a long shaded drive, in which the house 
stood sideways, and passing several pleas- 
ant looking windows all sheltered by a 
thatched verandah, he almost ran in at an 
open glass door in the centre of the long 
low house. 

He checked his rapid pace in the hall, 
and put his hat down. It was a prett 
quaint place, like a summer parlour, wit 
its matted floor and nosegays and round 
table in the centre strewn with books and 
ary a child’s hat lay on these, and the 

tor frowned as he saw it. 

“Just like her,” —he spoke so fretfully 
that one longed to shake him, — “no more 
thought, no more consideration for others 
than that china jar,” and he wrung his 
white useless-looking hands. 

He went on into a sort of inner entrance, 
and opened a door on the left. 

The picture that presented itself was 
disturbing, not to say irritating. All Mr. 
Beaufort’s books and papers lay scattered 
on the floor, and among these lay his read- 
ing-lamp ; the inkstand had been over- 
turned, and a black stream trickled slowly 
from the edge of the study table on to the 
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carpet below; while the perpetrator of the 
mischief, a red-haired boy of four years 
old, marched triumphantly up and down 
the table itself singing the British Grena- 
diers, the green shade of the reading-lamp 
on his head, and the hearth-broom resting 
in military fashion on his shoulder. And 
in the midst of.this disarray, to all seem- 
ing unconscious of it, Nuna sat on the 
floor, one hand clasping her forehead and 
the other holding an old book of prints. 

She looked very charming. She had 
played with Bobby till she was tired, and 
then sat down to rest; but Mr. Beaufort 
saw no beauty in her attitude. Poor man, 
he had only eyes for the “ Douglas larder ” 
on the floor. All he saw in Nuna was that 
her hair was untidy and her dress 
crumpled, and he could not command his 
anger. 

“Nuna, you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself— you really ought. Bobby 
ought to be whipped; but he is less to 
blame than you are. How could you? 
I never saw such athing! Take him 
away, take him away directly, and never 
let me see him here again; do you hear? 
— never, never again.” 

Nuna had risen up, but she stood paral- 
yzed. She really was very sorry and very 
much ashamed, and she longed to say 80; 
but her father’s words pelted like hail, 
they came so fast and hard, and there 
were plainly more to follow ; there seemed 
only one answer to make. She turned to 
Bobby — he stood sucking his thumb in 
sullen terror; she lifted him from the 
table and left the room hand in hand with 
the chubby offender. 

“Come along, Bobby, do come along; 

here’s your hat. O Bobby, Bobby, hush! 
Can’t you keep your crying in, dear, till 
we’ve got to the gate?—dbo, there’s a 
darling; the Rector’s angry when boys 
cry.” 
Bobby had burst into the sort of un- 
earthly howl which only boys are capable 
of, and which probably compensates to 
their freeborn minds the degrading sub- 
jection in which they are held by weaker 
vessels. 

“T doesn’t tare,” he sobbed; “he’s 
angedy now ; he’s as naughty as me; he’s 
in a paccon, and mother says it’s naughty 
to det in paccons.” 

His scarlet cheeks and panting chest 
warned Nuna that another outburst was 
coming. She gave up all attempt at 
soothing, and catching him up in her arms 
she ran with him as fast as she could to 
the end of the drive. 

There she set him down. 
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“O Bobby,” she said sorrowfully, “how 
could you be so cruel? You have kicked 
me so hard, and my head aches with the 
noise you made.” , 

“Does it?” he gave a wondering stare, 
and left off sobbing at once with a little 
compunctious sigh. 

“TI didn’t want to hurt oo,” he said, 
“ acos I yoves 00.” 

Nuna stooped down and gave him such 
a kiss that his cheek tingled. 

“Ah, Bobby, we have both been 
naughty; I ought not to have taken you 
into the study, and you ought not to have 
been so mischievous.” 

Bobby’s round blue eyes opened widely 
at this, and Nuna remembered she was 
talking beyond his comprehension. 

“ Good-bye, dear,” she said; “run home 
to mother as fast as you can.” 

She stood looking through the gate, but 
she did not see anything out of those lar, 
liquid eyes of hers. Will Bright, the 
se master of Gray’s Farm, said that 

una Beaufort’s eyes could flash scorn- 
fully, and that they were magnificent 
when they did; but just now they were 
full of pensive sorrow — her whole attitude 
was listless and unhappy. 

“ T don’t want to live my life over again,” 
she thought; “oh no, it would be too 
wearying to have all Elizabeth’s scoldings 
and worries about nothing. And yet 
there is a comfort in being like Bobby ; 
he has his cry, and then he grows good, 
and no one thinks of bringing up his faults 
against him afterwards. If my father 
would once forget my carelessness, per- 
haps I could turn over a new leaf and be- 
gin again; and yet I don’t know why 
there should be so much fuss about mere 
carelessness. Suppose I were cross, sure- 
ly that would be worse.” She stood try- 
ing to think bow it had happened. “It 
was all the fault of that likeness. I know 
we have it in Lodge’s portraits, or some- 
where, if I could only find it; and I dare 
not ask where it is. Oh, I wish I could 
remember whose portrait itis! I would 
keep it for my own, and then I could al- 
ways see it.” 

Nuna blushed, and looked charmingly 
ashamed of herself. She had made her 
father angry, and got into this horrible 
dilemma, because she had been so eager 
to find a portrait like the stranger in 
Carving’s Wood Lane, that she had for- 
gotten all the proprieties of life. 

Of course Bob y ought not to have 
gone into the study; she knew that, and 
she left him outside in the entrance-hall 
while she hurried on to find the book she 
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wanted. She meant to take it back to 
her little companion; but once at the 
book-shelves, she became uncertain and 
puzzled, and finally pulled down two or 
three volumes, and grew fartoo absorbed 
in her search, and in a certain dreamy 
reverie concerning the unknown stranger, 
to pay any heed to the child’s entrance, 
or his efforts at providing his own enter- 
tainment. 

Poor Nuna! when Mr. Beaufort said 
that Mary had not always known what 
was best for her young sister, he was 
nearer the truth than he knew; and yet 
he spoke in blind ignorance of Nuna’s real 
nature. He thought that his child ought 
to do her duty towards him, simply be- 
cause it was her duty; and all uncon- 
sciously he made the duty vexatiously 
hard, and never attempted to lighten. it by 
an extra caress, by any sign of the natural 
love he must have felt for his youngest 
child. There are people in this world 
whose affections must be taken on trust; 
they are so absorbed in self, or so des- 
perately hard to draw out, that a more 
impressionable sensitive nature recoils 
from the effort heart-sick, and resigns it- 
self to the belief that it is unloved. And 
in this way Mr. Beaufort was right about 
Mary’s judgment. 

If Nuna had always grown up with her 
father, there might have been less reserve 
between them; but at fifteen she was so 
dreamy, so thoughtless and irregular in all 
her ways, that Mary grew disheartened 
and wearied between the worries entailed 
by the daily habits of father and sister. 
Mr. Beaufort was neat and precise, but he 
wanted as much waiting on as a woman. 
It seemed to*Mary that the best hope for 
Nuna lay iv placing her away from home 
with some regular, precise person, with 
whom she could be well and carefully 
educated. Doubtless Nuna would have 
done better at school, but Mr. Beaufort’s 
aristocratic mind revolted against the con- 
tamination of mixed society for his daugh- 
ters. His views of life were apt to be 
taken through a pair of special spectacles, 
and he was never quite convinced of the 
sanity or good repute of any one who did 
not use these glasses too. 

So Nuna had been sent up to London to 
live in Bloomsbury with a distant cousin 
of Mr. Beaufort, a Miss Matthews, who 
till this arrangement lived with her mother 
in a country town on the scanty income 
of a captain's widow. 

Miss Matthews was now an orphan. 
She was not clever, but she had a keen- 
ness of shallow perception, and she was a 
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disciplinarian in all the small ways of life; 
she was also quite capable of superintend- 
ing the work Nuna would have to prepare 
for her various teachers. 

“ Nuna has plenty of ability,” thought 
the careful, anxious sister; “she will not 
be idle if she is well taught, and Elizabeth’s 
constant oversight will be so much better 
for her than mine.” 

The tender soul shrank from the con- 
stant blame she had to administer. Mary 
was far too humble-minded to see that her 
gentle patience, her cheerful labour for 
all, might have provoked imitation. She 
was more bent on sowing fresh seed than 
on educing original qualities by special 
cultivation, and the result in Nuna’s case 
was to all human sight a failure. 

Nuna left Bloomsbury certainly more 
dreamy and unlike other people than she 
went there, and with a new failing devel- 
oped and ripened into habit — an intense 
dislike of Elizabeth Matthews, and to the 
petty rules and regulations she associated 
with her remembrance. 

When she came home, she found Mary 
in failing health, and again her sister’s un- 
selfish tenderness injured Nuna. Mary 
knew that she was in a rapid consumption, 
and she begged so hard that Nuna might 
be spared the slightest risk of infection, 
that Mr. Beaufort consented to admit the 
services of a professional nurse. 

The end came very soon, and it still 
seemed a dream to Nuna that this darling 
sister, the only creature who had loved 
her, or cared for her love jn return, was 
gone to her rest, as her gentle mother had 
gone before her. 

“They were both so good,” said Nuna, 
her thoughts travelling on as she stood at 
the gate; “how much more comfortable 
either of them would have made my father 
than Ido. I wonder why the best people 
always die and the worst ones are always 
left?” She checked the next idea that 
came. She wished for a more peaceful 
life in the hazy indefinite way that was 
natural to her, but she could not bring 
herself to wish to change places with 
Mary. With all her dreamy ways, Nuna 
was full of warm, glowing life; she felt 
that if she only knew where it lay there 
was happiness that might be hers some- 
where — a life quite different to this that 
she was leading —a life with more of sor- 
row in it perhaps, but with passages of 
rapturous joy between. 

* That was just one of the things which 
showed me I could never get on with 
Elizabeth ; slie always would say that an 
even, calm, untroubled life, free oe pas- 
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sions either way is so preferable to my up- 
and-down visions.” Here came a sudden 
start, and a vision of the study. “Oh, I 
_ forgot! Oh, the ink! the ink!” 

he darted back to the house at full speed, 
not to the front entrance, but plunging 
into a narrow path cut in the shrubbery, 
she found her way to the kitchen. 

“Jane, Jane, take a flannel, will you, 
and a pail of hot water and soap, and 
whatever else is good for ink; some has 
been upset in the study.” 

Jane, the red-faced country girl who 
acted as housemaid, giggled; even the 
civil, respectful cook smiled. 

“It’s all right, miss, don’t you trouble,” 
she said; “Jane and me have wiped all 
up, and set everything straight, and mas- 
ter’s writing away quite comfortable.” 

It was a relief to hear this, and yet 
Nuna felt uneasy; she would have liked to 
help in repairing some of the damage she 
had caused. 

She went on to the study and knocked 
at the door, her heart beating loudly with 
fright. 

There was no answer, and she knocked 

ain. 

“Who's there? Don’t come in, I’m 
busy,” in a very worried voice. 

“ Yes,” Mr. Beaufort sat listening to his 

daughter’s retreating footsteps, “I’ve no 
doubt Nuna is sorry, and all that, but it’s 
too late ; I really can’t overlook such care- 
lessness. And if she had come in and had 
seen this letter we should have had an ar- 
gument, and I really have had quite as 
much disturbance as I can bear in one day 
uite.” 
e finished his letter, sealed it, and 
then took it himself to the “ Bladebone.” 
He did not choose that Nuna should dis- 
cover he had been writing to Elizabeth 
Matthews. 

“She will be sure to come,” he said. 
“ She has few invitations, poor thing! and 
her example, even for a few weeks, will be 
of immense use to Nuna—immense. Yes, 
I am sure the step is a judicious one.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
ONLY A PENCIL SCRIBBLE. 


Anp while Nuna was incurring reproof 
and punishment (for the visit of his cousin 
was a bitterer infliction than Mr. Beaufort 
knew) because she so longed to find Paul 
Whitmore’s likeness, what had Paul been 
saying to Patty Westropp? 

Very little indeed. At the angle of the 
lane where Mr. Beaufort left them the 
girl hurried on, and before Paul could 
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overtake her she ran away through a little 
white gate that seemed to lead nowhere, 
it was so blocked with lofty scarlet bean 
vines. However, these bespoke the un- 
seen presence of a cottage; and moving 
on a few steps, Paul came in view of the 
low whitewashed dwelling, with its cab- 
bage garden. 

he garden showed signs of thrifty cul- 
tivation. The cabbage-stumps were left 
to sprout, and rows of vegetables and 
plots of herbs were so close together that 
there was little space for flowers. 
porch was outside the door; within it on 
each side a crazy-looking bench. The 
whole erection was so weather-stained and 
worm-eaten that the over-wreathing honey- 
suckle seemed rather to support it in its 
embrace than to be clinging to the porch 
itself. 

Paul had just turned a fresh page of his 
book to sketch the porch, when Patty a 
peared at the open door behind it, blush- 
ing under her white sun-bonnet. 

She made such a picture there among 
the pink and white flowers that the artist 
in Paul got the better of the mere human 
being. “ Will you stand there a minute, 
please? Yes, like that; thank you.” 

He had put in as much as he wanted of 
her in five minutes, and then threw his 
head first over one shoulder, then over the 
other, to look at his handiwork; Patty 
stood still, blushing and smiling, far hap- 
pier than she would have been at the 
finest compliment in mere words from the 
stranger gentleman. 

Her portrait painted by a real London 
artist! — for she felt sure he came from 
London. 

“I wonder what Miss @eppock will 
say? She never had a painted portrait 
done of her, nothing but a brown photo- 
graph.” 

She stood as he had told her, looking at 
the honeysuckle, her cheeks matching its 
loveliness; she could not see that Paul 
had only used his pencil, and that he was 
actually closing his sketch-book. 

“T have finished, thank you,” said Mr. 
Whitmore, gently. 

“Finished!” Patty bit her lips hard to 
keep the tears out of her eyes. “Fin- 
ished!” She knew nothing about sketch- 
ing, but she felt sure that no one could 
make a proper painted portrait of her in 
that minute — a painted portrait like Miss 
Nuna’s up at the Rectory when she was a 
little girl, or those grander ones at the 
Park, which Patty had seen long ago, 
when as achild she had been taken up to 
the housekeeper’s room to be shown to the 
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grand lady who kept Lord Storton’s keys. 
The little puss had been expecting that a 
full-length picture would grow by magic 
out from Paul’s fingers, and she felt as if 
she had fallen into a trap. 

Seeing that she made no movement 
towards him, Paul jumped over the low 
fence, and crossed the bit of garden be- 
tween it and the porch. Something in 
her face struck him; she looked disap- 
pointed, he thought. 

“Would you like to see the sketch, 
Patty ?— Patty’s your name, is it not?” 

“Yes, sir,” and again the words 
dropped out like* round sugar-plums. 
Paul felt provoked at her apparent stolid- 
ity. 

Patty’s eyes fastened eagerly on the 
page he held to her; her breath came 
short, and her colour d-epened to crimson 
as she looked. 

Why, this was worse than she expected. 
Painting! it was just a sort of pencil 
scribble that any one could have done as 
well. Miss Nuna had drawn Bobby Fag 
ten times better. It was all porch an 
flowers, with a few scratches behind that 
might be meant for any one. 

Paul was watching her face, and he 
could not mistake the vexation there. 

“ What’s the matter?” he said smiling. 
“Tsn’t it like?” 

But Patty was resolved not to tell; she 
nearly choked in the effort to keep back 
her tears, but she kept them back. 

“TI was thinking how pleased Father 
would be to see it, sir. e was going to 
take the old wood down to light fires with, 
but I asked him to leave it for the suckle 
to rest on.” 

“Take it degyn! why, the cottage would 
be hideous without it — it’s the making of 
the place.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

But the enchantment was broken for 
Paul. Patty no longer sent up those sweet 
shy glances through her black eyelashes; 
she seemed really afraid of him now. 

“Do you always live here?” he asked. 
He was trying to make an.excuse for see- 
ing her again, and he wanted another 
glance from those exquisite blue eyes. 

“TI do now, sir; I keep house for 
Father.” 

“And your father goes out to work, I 
suppose.” 

Patty looked up quickly, and Paul’s eyes 
soothed her wounded vanity. It was plain 
he thought her beautiful, though he had 
uot painted her. =, 

“Yes, sir; Father gardens and does for 
the cows and horses at the Rectory.” 
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“T see; and do you go to the Rectory, 
or what do you do?” 

“I stay within and mind the house,” 
said Patty, demurely. 

She was still framed in by the porch, her 
dimpled pink fingers playing with the 
strings of her sun-bonnet, and Paul stood 
close to her, looking at her. He did not 
want her to talk now; every instant he 
was growing more dangerously infatuated 
with the strange power her beauty had on 
him — and Patty liked to be looked at. 

There came a sound of lowing from the 
back of the cottage, and she started. 

It was long past milking time, she knew 
that, and Peggy the cow would be cross, 
and maybe knock both her and the milk- 
pail over; but Pegg} must wait, Patty was 
not going to demean herself by milking 
before this gentleman : he would think her 
no better than a common farm servant. 

Again came the same lowing sound, and 
fear of Peggy’s temper conquered Patty’s 
love of being admired. 

“T must go, sir, please.” 

Paul roused himself; he had forgotten 
time and everything else. 

“T should like to paint you really; if I 
come this way to-morrow, I shall find you 
here, shall 1?” he said so winningly, that 
Patty forgave him the pencil-scribble at 
once. 

“Yes, sir,” and this time she looked at 
him and smiled while she spoke, looked as 
if she really wanted to see him again. 
The smile drove him almost distracted. 

“ Good-bye,” he said reluctantly. * Won’t 
you shake hands, Patty?” he held out his 
slender brown hand. 

Patty blushed with triumph. She put 
her rosy, plump fingers into his, and looked 
up in his face once more. This time her 
eyes did not droop again directly; they 
took a proud, admiring glance at him. 

Just then Peggy lowed angrily, and 
Patty drew her hand from the warm 
clasp. 

Paul turned hastily away, and did not 
look back till he reached the little gate. 

There he drew a deep breath. 

“What am I about?” he thought. “I’m 
a fool: I laughed at Pritchard when he 
said he had better come down and take 
care of me among the country girls. Non- 
sense, I’ll go and find the inn.” 


CHAPTER V. 


AT “THE BLADEBONE. 


Mr. Face was still nursing his news- 
paper, but his wife soon caught the sound 
of an arrival. 
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She came to the open door and curtsied 
to Mr. Whitmore. 

Paul took a liking to her at once, but 
Mrs. Fagg’s neat instincts shrank from the 
sight of his baggage. 

“T want some dinner and a bed-room,” 
he said. “The rest of my luggage is at 
the station; I suppose you have some one 
you can send out for it ?” 

The landlady was pleased with his gen- 
tle manner, but this request was unusual 
and irregular; there was a fly at the sta- 
tion, and strange gentlefolks always took 
the fly and brought their “ traps along.” 

“]T’m sure I don’t know who it is, then, 
I can send,” she said sharply ; “ Mr. Fagg’s 
asleep, and tired besides, and folks is most 
all out harvesting. Roger now, if he’d 
been at home, he’d go for you.” 

“ Who’s Roger?” A dim remembrance 
of the name made Paul inquisitive. 

“He’s the Rector’s man, sir; but after- 

hours, no matter how hard he’s been work- 
ing, Roger ’ud walk his leg’s off to earn a 
shilling. But come in, sir, please; I 
oughtn’t to keep you standing. This way, 
sir.” 
She led the way into a small room be- 
hind her own parlour, a room like that of 
any other village inn, except, perhaps, that 
the muslin curtains looked fresher, the 
horsehair sofa brighter, and that, instead 
of the usual tawdry paper flowers in the 
grate, it was entirely hidden by glistening 
white deal shavings, from the centre of 
which rose a plume of shield fern, with a 
spike or two of late fox-glove here and 
there. 

Only an artist knows how irritation of 
any kind is allayed by an object of beauty, 
no matter what. Paul had not felt peace- 
ful or contented when he reached the 
“ Bladebone,” and now something, perhaps 
the exquisite grace of the foxgloves, 
soothed him at once. He walked on to the 
window at the end of the room, and looked 
into the garden, and he breathed freely 
with a sense of keen enjoyment. 

A London gardener — the possessor of 
any conventional garden with close-shaven 
lawn, rolled gravel-walks, and box-edged 
flower borders— would, I suppose, have 
shuddered at the irregular mingling of 
flowers and fruit, and herbs and cabbages, 
displayed in the garden of the “Blade- 
bone.” It was not very wide; the wall 
that fenced it on one side was gemmed 
with ruby morellas, some of them so pur- 
ple that they looked ready to drop into the 
mouth of anyone who might go near 
enough. It was difficult to guess how far 
the garden reached: golden brown wreaths 
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of pears and red and russet-cheeked apples 
so overshadowed it that the eye was baffled 
as to its extent; and the gay plots of 
cloves and marigolds and snowy rocket 
were backed by dwarf hedges, in which 
large lusty apples lay basking as if the 
sunshine were made specially to burnish 
their jolly brown faces; lavender bushes, 
like middle-aged women with scanty hair 
all sticking up on end, were frequent: and 
so were stocks and courtly hollyhocks, 
suggestive of powder and propriety, and 
other flowers, quaint old-fashioned darlings 
which we can never improve on, though 
we may add to their number. 

Just below the window grew a huge 
patch of mignonette, and Paul leaned out 
to enjoy the fragrance. 

“ Will you like to see the bedroom, sir?” 
said Mrs. Fagg ; and when she had shown 
him into it she left him, promising him his 
dinner in a quarter of an hour. 

The bedroom was so exquisitely clean 
and fresh, with its snowy dimity and neat 
furnishings, that when Paul had washed 
away the dust and heat of his journey, he 
felt quite at home. 

“TI believe I'll stay here,” he said as he 
went down stairs again; “this Bright may 
be a disagreeable, ignorant fellow, for any- 
thing I know. I would not have accepted 
the introduction, only I thought he lived 
in the village, and I could see what he was 
like without going expressly to see him. 
I hate forcing myself on any one’s hospi- 
tality ; and this place seems full of charm- 
ing bits—and Gray’s Farm may be ugly. 
And then there’s that sweet Patty.” He 

aused afew minutes. “I want my dinner, 

expect,” he said lightly, “or such absurd 
fancies would not come ipto my head. 
What harm can there be either to the girl 
or me if I study that lovely face of hers fora 
few days? Quite a bit of study, and avery 
rare bit too in point of colour; she would 
soon make her fortune as a model.” 

He went to his sitting-room window 
and looked out. Mr. Fagg was coming 
across the garden. He was a short stout 
man, and walked with his legs wide apart; 
his head was narrow at top, with a massive 
jowl and throat, so that Mr. Fagg bore in 
some respects a likeness to the letter A, 
especially when he walked. His neigh- 
bours said he was like a flat fish, but that 
was probably because of his small dull 
eyes, and wide thin-lipped mouth. He 
looked up at the window and touched his 
hat. 

“Good afternoon, sir.” Mr. Fagg’s 
voice still sounded sleepy. “Do youknow 
these parts, sir?” 
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“ No, I’m a stranger here.” 

Paul Whitmore had the reserve one 
often finds in an artist —in any mind, in 
fact, to which concentration of thought 
has become the necessity it must become 
to him who creates, and in whom it is 
often, though not always, a pre-existent 
faculty. With Paul this reserve was far 
more apparent towards men than towards 
women, perhaps because he was more used 
to the society of the first, and so was more 
constantly on guard with them; and also, 
it may be, that the ardent enthusiasm 
which lay hidden under the somewhat 
cold manner he had among his equals was 
so apt to kindle at sight of a beautiful face, 
that the excitement produced rendered 
him for the time more what he really 
could be when moved than that which he 
really was in daily life. And abrupt and 
haughty as he could and would be under 
the slightest attempt at patronage from 
even the most beautiful woman, there was 
the spirit of true chivalry hidden some- 
where in Paul’s heart; the spirit — which 
either the railway system or the self-asser- 
tion of women has done so much to root 
out of being —of true reverence for a 
woman, young or old, simply because she 
is a creature made not only to be useful 
to man, but also to be protected by him. 

Paul’s father had died when he was six- 
teen, and his mother had not lingered long 
after her husband. Dearly as she ha 
loved her boy, he had not had the full as- 
sociation with her, the full monopoly of 
her time, that is sometimes the portion of 
sons less dearly loved ; for Mrs. Whitmore 
had been a writer, and it was from her 
that Paul inherited that power of concen- 
tration without which imagination may in- 
deed work, but can never work effectively. 
So the mother and son had gone on living 
in the same house, each, although the other 
knew it not, pining for a more united life, 
till death had come with awful suddenness 
one day, and had taken the weary woman 
to rest. 

Not so suddenly that she could not speak 
a few last words to Paul— Paul kneeling 
horror-struck beside her, unable to realize 
the truth of that which was going on be- 
fore him; to him it was all a mocking 
drama; even he seemed to act that which 
he did and spoke. 

“Paul,” she said, gently, “T have 
worked only for you. I meant to have 
tried for more leisure, to be more to you 
as a companion than I have been. I have 
loved you, darling, God knows how much, 
but I see now that was not enough. I 
might perhaps have been more to you than 











mere money ever can be. Don’t marry a 
dreamy wife, Paul; you will not be happy 
with her.” 

He could not speak, but he covered her 
hands with passionate kisses. 

We never perhaps become aware of a 
definite want in our natures except by the 
loss of that which has suffered by it, and 
therefore Paul Whitmore had always con- 
sidered his mother’s words as the pure 
fruit of her unselfish devotion to him, and 
of her self-blaming nature. He wor- 
shipped his mother as men do who have a 
strong power of tenderness, and now that 
he had lost her it seemed to him as if he 
had only half loved her as she deserved to 
have been loved, he had shown her so lit- 
tle outward affection. It is possible too 
that he had been more conscious of his 
mother’s silent sympathy than she knew 
of, for since her death he had been pos- 
sessed by a kind of recklessness. 

He rarely made acquaintances ; it may 
have been that, as it was no effort to him 
to create a favourable impression, he took 
no pains to effect it; the aeputation he 
had, both among fellow-artists and others, 
was, “a very jolly fellow, if he would only 
let you know him.” 

It seemed to Paul, as Mr. Fagg’s small 
inexpressive eyes fixed themselves on his 
face, that this clodhopper was inquisitive, 
and he was determined to give him as lit- 
tle satisfaction as possible. 

“Do you know whether any one can 
fetch my portmanteau from the station?” 
he said. 

“ If to-morrow ’ud do, sir, I’d go myself.” 

Fagg had a slow, ponderous utterance ; 
his mind had become overgrown by mat- 
ter, and so had a weary journey before it 
could find an outlet. 

“To-morrow won’tdo. You don’t mean 
to tell me there is not a single industrious 
fellow in the village besides this Roger 
your wife talks about.” 

“ Well, sir, you see, Roger — well,” Fagg 
stopped to scratch his head, “he’s a won- 
ner, he is. Now, sir, that there cha 
passes for being poor, and it’s my belie 
that he hoards and saves every farthing 
instead of keeping things about him com- 
fortable, and letting that pretty lass of his 
see a little life.” 

Paul’s reserve melted on the instant. 

“ Has he a family, then?” He had no in- 
_— of owning his acquaintance with 

atty. 

“Well, sir, hardly what you'll call a 
family. His wife died years ago, and left 
him with this one girl, and he’s brought 
her up hisself; and I must say,” Fagg 
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looked behind him cautiously, and then 
lowered his voice, “and I’m sure if you 
come across Patty you’ll bear me out in 
saying, she’s as pretty a face asever you 
looked on.” 

“ Dinner if you please, sir.” Mrs. Fagg’s 
voice sounded very sharp at Paul’s elbow, 
and then she placed a chair for him at the 
table, and took her place behind it. 

Paul had forgotten his hunger, he want- 
ed to hear the rest of Patty’s history with- 
out the necessity of asking questions ; but 
he knew by a sort of instinct that Fagg 
was not likely to talk about a pretty girl 
in the hearing of his wife. He seated 
himself at the table in silence; he did not 
even compliment Mrs. Fagg on the excel- 
lent cooking of the mutton-chops she took 
the cover from. 

There came a sound of voices in the pas- 
sage, and Mrs. Fagg went out of the room. 

“If you please, sir,” she said, when she 
came in again, “ Mr. Fagg is going to the 
station himself with a letter for the Rec- 
tor — there is a later post goes out from 
the station, you see, sir; so if you'll be so 
good as to say what your luggage is, Den- 
nis ’ull bring it along; and if you please, 
sir, the Rector would like a el with 
you himself.” Then in a lower voice, 
“ That was the Rector just now, and I said 
you was at dinner, sir, and that you will 
step round to the Rectory after. I’m 
afraid your chops ’ud have been quite 
spoiled by such time as the Rector had 
done with you, if you’d have seen him 





now. 

Paul looked up half annoyed at being 
managed for; but there was something 
thoroughly feminine in Mrs. Fagg’s face, 
though it was an intelligent one — some- 
thing too, so well featured and pleasant 
that he was mollified. 

“ He’s a sort of invalid, you see, sir, the 
Rector, and he do get just a trifle or and 
slow in his talk. Poor gentleman, he’s sadly 
put about to-day on account of Roger be- 
ing away; such a thing hasn’t happened 
for years, and wouldn’t now, only the old 
man thought it might be to his advantage. 
It’s his late wife’s mother, you see, sir, 
is dying, and she sent for Roger, so the 
Rector tells me.” 

“Yes,” said Paul; then to himself, 
“Confound the woman! why can’t she 
talk about Patty.” 

He felt very stupid, he supposed it was 
the heat; but try as he would, he could 
not hit on any way of approaching the 
desired subject indirectly. He waited till 
Mrs. Fagg’s reticence had quite exhausted 
his slender patience, and then he said, 
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just what he might have said ten minutes 
sooner. 

“Your husband says this Roger has a 
pretty daughter.” 

Mrs. Fagg was changing his plate as he 
spoke. She never allowed the maid to 
wait on young gentlemen, “for fear of 
larks,” she said, but the plate nearly fell 
from her dexterous hand. She tossed 
her head and then shook it. Dennis was 
foolish sometimes, but she never could 
have thought of such folly as this; to go 
making a gentleman —a young one like 
this, too — curious to see Patty Westropp ! 
“ Oh dear, oh dear!” 

“Well, sir, I believe my husband do 
think her pretty; she’s too high coloured 
for my taste, and too much dash about 
her. You should have seen Miss Mary — 
Miss Beaufort, sir; she was pretty, if you 
like —face and figure and conduct all to 
match.” 

“Where’s she gone to?” said Paul, 


carelessly. 
“ She’s in heaven, sir,” Mrs. Fagg said 
softly. “Do you like your cheese 


decayed or sound, sir? we have both.” 

“Neither, thank you—TI’ve done. 
Where shall I find the Rectory?” said 
Paul; he was rather shocked by Mrs. 
Fagg’s abrupt transition. 

She went to the door and showed him 
the way; but he had no intention of going 
there at once. He sauntered into the inn 
garden, and smoked his pipe among the 
apple hedges. 

He did not want to go to the Rectory. 
Something about Mr. Beaufort, even in 
that short interview, had smacked of con- 
ventionality, and in the country Paul 
liked to be free from all restrictions. 

“If I goto the Rectory I shall have to 
behave myself, and perhaps have to talk 
to that piece of pale propriety who ran 
away from me in the lane this morning. © 
How much more really innocent the other 
little girl was —so truly simple! ” 

And with this thought in his head Paul 
Whitmore went at last to the Rectory to 
make the acquaintance of Nuna Beaufort. 


CHAPTER VI. 
AT GRAY’S FARM. 


Mrs. Briaut, as she sits facing her tea- 
urn, is a comfortable representative of the 
Englishwoman of middle age, not too 
oy for a certain amount of good looks. 

he has a fresh bright complexion, and a 
sweet and kind expression; there are 
few lines on her smooth forehead, thought 
being one of the things which Mrs. Bright 
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considers specially intended for mankind 
— women being made to look nice, be use- 
ful, and do as they are bid, especially by 
their lords and masters; from which con- 
siderations the reader will perceive, if he 
be discerning, that Mrs. Bright is a wo- 
man of a thoroughly conservative kind, 
with no dangerous modern dogmas about 
her. 

At this moment her pleasant face has 
somewhat the aspect of a surprised ful! 
moon; the eyebrows have so raised them- 
selves that her forehead is far from smooth 
as she listens to her son’s news. 

“Good gracious, Will! you don’t mean 
that Stephen Pritchard has been random 
enough to send a stranger down upon us 
without warning? Why”—here the 
beaming face turns almost the color of a 
red peony — “dear me, dear me! and I’ve 
just picked my best lace cap to pieces for 
wash, and I haye not got a new shape 
yet to make it up on again. Stephen 
really might have a little thought—so 
clever as he is too!” 

Mr. William Bright has risen from 
breakfast before his mother comes to the 
end of her sentence; he stoops over his 
leather bag, fastening a strap tightly 
round it, and his face is flushed by the 
effort as he looks up again. 

Will is a fine young fellow, tall and 
square and deep-chested, with honest clear 
grey eyes, and the fair hair that goes so 
well along with them. It is far easier to 
describe the master of Gray’s Farm than 
to describe Mr. Paul Whitmore; and as 
one man had much to do in making and 
marring the happiness of the other’s life, 
it may be well here to speak of them 
together; and as a true description must 
always partake of the nature of the per- 
son described, that of Paul can | be 
fitful and uncertain. The charm of his 
face lay in expression, and this varied as 
a landscape varies under passing clouds 
across April sunshine. ords cannot 
paint Paul’s smile; it came like a sudden 
summer, but when it faded you felt you 
had a new revelation of the dark-eyed 
= you had been thinking proud and 
cold. 

Will Bright is a man to be looked at 
at any time you please; his face bespeaks 
him at once — no need to wait for the clew 
given by a smile or a frown. As he 
stands smiling at his mother’s discomfit- 
ure, he is as fine a specimen of manhood 
as you can see my ere ; an.impersona- 
tion of handsome health and strength, of 
that fair square Saxon type which is often 
united to two specially English mental 
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ualities — dogged resolution in practical 

uties, and a narrow judgment on folks 
wno have less perpendicular principles. 

Will is more awkward than shy; he is 
thoroughly self-reliant. His mother has 
worshipped him from his cradle with the 
sort of teasing fondness some mothers, 
and some sisters too, indulge in, and 
though Will is a good son he sets little 
store by his mother’s judgment. 

“Stephen only thinks of the people in 
his books, mother; you see he knows 
nothing about dress, and I don’t think 
your cap matters.” 

“Dear me, Will, not matter how I look! 
I thought you liked your mother to look 
nice.” 

“She always looks nice;” Will stoops 
and kisses her, much as he would have 

acified a child. “But Stephen should 

ave written beforehand. From what 
Mr. Beaufort said last night, this Mr. 
Whitmore was coming over to us without 
any notice at all, just when the Rector 
met him. Mr. Reaufort says he seems a 
pleasant fellow; he sent him to the 
‘ Bladebone,’ but I was in a hurry to get 
home, so I didn’t go in there. I sent a 
message by the Rector to say I was goin 
from home for a day or two, but I woulc 
call and drive Mr. Whitmore out here on 
Monday. Mr. Beaufort seemed to think 
he should ask him to the Rectory to- 
morrow.” 

“Ask him to the Rectory!” Mrs. 
Bright’s happy face fills with sudden trou- 
ble; “and he an artist! Oh, my dear 
Will, I'd rather have had him here fifty 
times —indeed, indeed I would. So fond 
of sketching as Nuna is too; and who is 
to say they may not go out sketching 
together and get flirting over the paints? 
O Will, I can’t tell you how anxious you've 
made me!” 

“ Anxious! what d’ye mean, mother?” 
Will speaks as surlily as a man is apt to 
speak when he fully realizes a danger 
presented to him by another — danger 
which, because the suggester of it is a 
woman, he loftily resolves to ignore. 

“Will, dear, please don’t be tiresome. 
I don’t know, but I don’t fancy you are 
quite so sure of Nuna Beaufort as to give 
every young fellow a chance of pleasing 
her—and you say this Mr. Whitmore is 
pleasant.” 

“Oh, bother chances!” says Will, all 
the sunshine hidden by the cloud that 
shadows his grey eyes. “I know one 
thing well enough, Nuna will choose only 
to please herself, and I can’t keep her 
from seeing a dozen strangers a week if 
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she has the chance, so why on earth should 
I try?” he ends defiantly, and takes up 
his bag. 

Mrs. Bright looks up proudly at her tall, 
handsome son. 

“Well, dear,” she says with that won- 
derful humility mothers display far more 
liberally to their sons than to their hus- 
bands, “ of course we all know she is not 
likely to see any one like you. But I say, 
Will dear, just tell me before you go 
whether I should have the best curtains 
up in the blue bedroom — those with the 
daisy fringe, you know—or the plain 
ones.” 

“Both if you like, only don’t bother 
me;” and Will kisses his mother and 
goes off with his bag through the pleasant 
stone hall-entrance, then down a narrow 
red-tiled path to the little. gate set in a 
holly hedge, outside of which his dogcart 
stands waiting. 

A tall lazy-looking fellow, with a con- 
stant grin that shows teeth as white and 
as strong as a young wolf’s, stands at the 
horse’s head. He touches his ragged 
straw hat. 

“Ts everything in, Larry ?” 

“ That it is, yer honour, and I’m thinkin’ 
it’s meself wouldn’t mind the laste in life 
if ye’d put me up along wid the victuals.” 

e grins wider than ever; but Mrs. 
Bright has reached the gate, and she 
shakes her head reprovingly. 

“O Larry, if you spent less on eating 
and drinking, your wife and children 
would be more comfortable.” 

“Ts it Aileen then, and the childre? 
It’s not desaving ye I am, but they takes 
a dale more comfort in their bellies than 
in jist outside show; they’d sooner feed 
barefoot than starve in shoes and stock- 
ings, be jakers they’ood! But it’s thank- 
ing yer honours all the same I am for the 
boots for the boy.” His voice had fallen 
into a whine, but here the droll look comes 
back. “Bedad, he kicked his sisters all 
round wid ’em, he did.” 

“ Then a should have flogged him,” 
says Mrs. Bright, seriously. 

“ Bedad,” says Larry, “and that’s what 
T’ve no heart for. But,” he winked, “the 
boy’s not set eyes on ’em again; he can’t 
kick so hard widout ’em, yer ladyship sees.” 

“ Good-bye, mother,” and Will drives 
off, Larry running on before to open the 
gate of the yard into which the garden 
opens. Larry wants to get out of Mrs. 
Bright’s way; he has no mind to be ques- 
tioned about the boots, which have been 
already bartered away for drink and 
tobacco. 
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“T wonder why Will keeps Irishmen on 
the farm,” his mother thinks as she leaves 
the gate, “they are so full of excuses and 
so false. I don’t trust one among ’em, 
man or woman either. I believe they’ll 
do anything to gain their own ends, and 
keep up a fair seeming all the while.” 

he stone entrance-hall had in former 
generations been the chief living room of 
the old rambling farmhouse. The sunken 
stone floor went up and down, and the 
huge oak table stood all unlevel; the 
empty open fire-place would have seated a 
dozen people, and the tall andirons held 
themselves up stiffly, guardians of the 
deserted spot. A row of pleasant dia- 
mond-paned lattices on each side of the 
door gave light to the ancient place —a 
place literally of passage. Mrs. Bright 
used it only for drying lavender and rose- 
mary on the deep window-sills, and Will 
used it as a kind of business room. 

Mrs. Bright stood a minute and looked 
round her. “ Will must marry Nuna of 
course ; he won’t be happy without her. 
I don’t think she’ll alter the old place; 
she’ll let everything be just as it is; she’ll 
let the house fall down about her ears 
before she knows there’s aught amiss. 
Well, well, Will’s got wits enough for man 
and wife too, only it seems hard for a man 
to have to think of everything.” She 
looked pensive, and then the usual cheer- 
fulness returned to her good-humoured 
face. “I suppose it’s all use,” she said ; 
“we must all of us have something to put 
up with. I don’t know I’m sure what I 
had,’”—here the tears came, and she 
wiped them away,— “unless it was my 

oor dear going hunting and then break- 
ing his nails but then that’s not a thin 
that could well happen twice, and I ha 
begged him to be careful, and his last 
words to me were, ‘Nancy, my dear, I 
will.’ ” 

This remembrance was always too much 
for the affectionate widow, and she sat 
down on one of the tall oak stools and 
cried. 

After a bit she took her face out of her 
handkerchief, wiped her eyes in a deter- 
mined final way, felt in her wide deep 
pocket for her keys, and took her way to 
the oak staircase. 

“There were just one or two things 
certainly that I had to put up with in 
my poor dear, but they don’t seem much 
now,” she said, as she mounted the dark 
slippery stairs. “He would smoke in the 


arlour, and he would drink beer with his 
reakfast, and I’m thankful that in those 
two things my boy don’t take after his 
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father. Will never forgets he’s a gentle- 
man. I shall put on the best bed with the 
daisy fringe, and the best toilet curtains 
too. I must show this Mr. Whitmore that 
my son is something more than a mere 
farmer; but I do wish I knew what 
shaped ‘caps are worn in London. Will 
never thinks about fashion when he goes 
to town; never can tell me anything of 
that kind.” 

Mrs. Bright had a way of prattling on 
without taking much heed to what she 
said. She had got so used to being 
laughed at and not listened to, that she 
would have been puzzled now if she had 
known how some of her careless words 
were pricking at her son’s heart, as he 
drove his spirited black horse over to 
Guildford. 

“ What am I about?” Will asked him- 
self. “My mother is right; Nuna is just 
the girl to be much more taken with any 
one coming in, in this sudden unexpected 
way, than with the regular matter-of-fact 
courtship I pay her.” Here he lashed out 
at the black horse. The horse having a 
full consciousness that it was doing its 
duty, gave a violent plunge and bolted, 
and Will had a narrow escape of being 

itched on his head. It was fortunate for 

im that the road was level and free from 
awkward stones, and after a bit he man- 
aged to soothe the irritated creature. 

ey went on evenly as before, and Will’s 
mind travelled again to Nuna, and to the 
chance of her love for the stranger. 

“Does she know I love her?” He 
went slowly back in thought to the early 
days when Mary Beaufort had been often 

lad to trust her fragile little sister to 

irs. Bright’s motherly care. What gold- 
en days those had been, when Nuna had 
been given to his sole guardianship! 
Spring days, when they had gone to the 
woods to find blue-bells and starry anem- 
ones; summer days, when he, a great 
sturdy fellow of twelve, had carried din- 
ner for both to the old chalk-pit at the 
farthest end of the farm, and then after- 
wards had crowned Nuna with wreaths of 
dog-roses ; autumn days, with the crimson 
glories of blackberrying, or more adven- 
turous nutting; and then, when Nuna 
grew stronger and was permitted to spend 
winter days at the farm—the dear de- 
lights of sliding on the large pond in 
Four-acre meadow. What days these had 
been! Will was not twenty-five, and yet 
it seemed to him that life did not hold in 
the present these bits of sunshine crystal- 
lized for ever in his memory. And such 
recollections evoked the vivid triumphant 
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consciousness that if Nuna lived to be an 
old woman, no one could ever have the 
power of serving her that he himself had 
possessed. Why, the pretty weak little 
girl could scarcely run the first time he 
saw her; he smiled as he remembered 
teaching her to run races down the Creek 
field, and then how he had caught her up 
in his arms and lifted her over the deep 
ditch at the bottom of the hill. And in 
those summer days, more than once she 
had tired out, and had thanked him so 
gratefully when he carried her in his 
strong arms. 

Will sighed. His love for Nuna then 
had been protecting and brotherly — the 
pitying love strength has for weakness. 

ow little he had prized those days, so 
precious now as memories! 

Willsighed again. What would he give 
for the privilege of carrying Nuna across 
the creek now —the privilege of feeling 
her arms round his neck, and hearing the 
sweet “Thank you” from the rosy mouth 
that once on a time had offered a kiss with 
the words. 

Memory went on again to the time when 
these visits grew rarer, and when, on his 
return from school, these tendernesses sub- 
sided into ordinary boy and girl acquaint- 
ance. 

“ But I never had ordinary feelings for 
Nana,” he said to himself impetuously. 
“Why, when I taught her to ride, it was 
the lifting her up and down I cared for 
more than the riding. Why-didn’t I make 
her love me then? Before she went to 
London I could say anything I. liked to 
Nuna.” 

Will had never forgotten that leave- 
taking. How, in the midst of the exquis- 
ite June day, a sudden winter had come 
on his spirits, and going home in the long 
light evening, it had seemed to him that 
the season was in error, and that the trees 
should have been brown and leafless. 

He learned on that day a truth which 
had since been developing and making 
itself felt more and more urgently, that he 
could never love any one as well as Nuna 
Beaufort, and that, if she would not love 
him in return, he would be content to live 
alone for her sweet sake. He had told 
himself over and over again that she 
should love him, and she must; there was 
nothing else for hertodo. But six months 
ago Nuna had come back a tall graceful 
woman, whose sweet shyness subdued him 
far more than even the changeable fitful 
frankness of her girlhood, and a’ new sort 
of barrier seemed to have grown up be- 
tween them. Then had come Mary Beau- 
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fort’s death, and Will told himself that he 

must wait till Nuna’s deep sorrow for her 

sister softened, and then she would be his 

wife. He would claim the fulfilment of a 
7 made in one of their childish ram- 
es. 

“T will be your wife, Will, dear,” the 
little maiden had said, “ and you'll always 
take care of me, won’t you?” 

He knew the idea was foolish, but it 
haunted him. As he drove along to-day 
it pressed on him that he was letting the 
year slip by without having made one 
effort to win Nuna’s love. 

“T have been away in London, and then 
there came haymaking and harvesting; 
what chance have I had tig 

A deep flush rose on his broad open 
forehead. He had seen Nuna every Sun- 
day, and he might have seen her oftener ; 
why had he been so backward a wooer ? 

e reins slackened, and the black horse, 
— that his master was lost in reverie, 
took himself along the road at a more lei- 
surely pace than the swinging trot he had 
been keeping up. 

A woman would have got to the root of 
the matter in no time; but Will being a 
man, and being gifted only with the large 
lordly faculties of mankind, could not un- 
derstand the reason of his delay, simply 
because that very British part of his na- 
ture — his own self-reliance — put a band- 
age on his eyes. It was not likely that 
he would own to himself —he, the firm, 
determined, cool-headed Will Bright, to 
whom men older than himself appealed in 
matters of difficult judgment — how could 
he own to himself that he was afraid of 
the girl he had known and petted ever 
since she was three years old? And yet 
if he had led a less active outside life — had 
he been more of a student — Will might 
have learned out of books that much of 
his love was founded on the sort of rever- 
ent awe which now tied his tongue. Even 
as a child Nuna had talked.to him, not 
learnedly, for Nuna had little enough of 
learning till she went to London, but in a 
way quite as much beyond Will’s compre- 
hension as learning itself, about pictures 
in the clouds, in the fire; she would even 
weave stories out of a hedge-bank, which 
made Will marvel. He could not define 
his feelings; but he had long been aware 
of the presence of something in Nuna be- 
yond his power either to grasp or to sym- 
pathize with; and the very self-reliance 
which he never shrank from manifesting 
among his fellows, made him prefer to love 
that to which he felt himself inferior. Tan- 
gible superiority he would have shrunk 
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from, but he did not recognize this in the 
Beauforts. Mr. Beaufort was proud that 
his wife had been an earl’s daughter, but 
his poverty kept him aloof from his aris- 
tocratic connections; and as to blood, 
Will Bright was not of yeoman descent : 
some of the oldest families in the county 
were kin on his father’s side. 

In his matter-of-fact way he would per- 
haps have said that his wealth and the 
comforts with which he could surround a 

ortionless wife were equivalents to the 

luest blood in England. His mother’s 
words had aroused him to the fact of his 
delay, and Will was impatient to atone for 
it. 
CHAPTER VII. 


A TALK. 


On the morning on which the master of 
Gray’s Farm took his way to Guildford, 
Paul Whitmore had risen much earlier 
than he ever did in London, and had in 
consequence gained considerably in the 
opinion of Mrs. Fagg. 

So far as feeling went, possibly she 
might have preferred to have got his 
breakfast later. It was a busy morning at 
the “ Bladebone”; a noisy party of horse- 
dealers had come in over-night from 
Weston fair, and they were assembled in 
the large room.elamopuring for breakfast 
when Paul asked for his. But Mrs. Fagg 
was one of those women to whom an 
emergency is as a whetstone to a knife; it 
neither flurried her nor made her impa- 
tient; just a flush on the pale cheek, a fire 
in the sunken eyes, and a compression of 
the firm mouth told an observer that the 
woman was overtaxed, and might some- 
what stir his indignation against her small- 
eyed lord and master smoking his pipe in 
the garden, while he counted his plums 
and apricots ripening on the wall. 

How many eggs and rashers of ham 
weer cooked and carried in to the con- 
sumers thereof on that hot summer morn- 
ing it would be hard to say. The horse- 
dealers disdained all cold meats; and Mrs. 
Fagg being too solicitous for the credit of 
the “Bladebone” to permit her maid a 
share in the cooking, Paul found her still 
bending over the fire when he went to 
look for her after breakfast. 

“T shall come in to dinner some time, 
Mrs. Fagg,” he said, “and I shall want to 


keep my room on certainly till Monday, 
perhaps longer. Déar me! is not that 
very hot work ? ” 


e looked admiringly round the kitch- 
en: the white wood of the long dresser 
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the bright oak table upin one corner, the 
shining array of pots and pans glowing in 
the fire heat, and sending out a warm 
greeting to the sunshine which streamed 
in through the window, Mrs. Fagg placing 
the last golden egg on the dish of crimson 
rashers, all struck his fancy as new and 
unusual. 

Mrs. Fagg set acover onthe dish and 
gave it to the maid before she answered. 

“Now mind what you’re about, Sarah; 
if you overset an egg, there’s no pickin’ it 
up, mind you that. Well, sir, it is hot, but 
I don’t look to find cooking cool; perhaps 
you never saw an inn kitchen before, sir?” 

Something in the landlady’s manner told 
Paul that Mrs. Fagg deemed his presence 
in her kitchen superfluous. 

“ Oh, yes,” he said ; “I’ve not seen many 
English kitchens, but abroad I’m sure to 
find them out. You should see the won- 
derful brass pans and kettles they have 
there; they are quite a study. Well, I 
must say good morning.” 

“Quite a study!” Mrs. Fagg threw 
back her cap-strings contemptuously. 
“ That’s so like a man; they always judge 
of things by the outside; they set no vally 
on the trouble that things cost folks to 
keep bright. Just like Dennis; he’ll go 
about, I haven’t a doubt of it, this morning, 
making a boast all over Ashton of the 
breakfasts the ‘ Bladebone’” has served up, 
and he'll give no more a thought to my 
trouble than I give to them egg-shells,” 
and she flung a handful of them on 
the fire. 

Paul was glad to get away from the 
heat, glad to find himself again in Carv- 
ing’s Wood Lane, under the over-arching 
trees. These were the causes of gladness 
he owned to; he was half ashamed of the 
eagerness which drew him on to Patty’s 
cottage. 

“ Absence makes the heart grow fond- 
er,” is a sort of maxim we grow up to 
have faith in, as we put faith in “A stitch 
in time saves nine,” and other wise adag- 
es, with a secret belief that if they came 
freshly to us, and so presented tempting 
food for investigation, we might discover 
that they are not so flawless as they seem. 
One point, however, in respect of this first 
maxim is certain: if a man’s fancy be 
strongly and suddenly impressed over- 
night, the impression grows almost as 
Jack’s bean-stalk did— grows in a semi- 
conscious way through his dreams, till 
when he awakes next morning it has 
shaped itself into an intense desire to 
realize the half-tasted delight which 
caused it. 
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It had been so with Paul Whitmore. 
Those few brief moments with Patty had 
been exquisite to him; his ardent love of 
beauty had found full scope for worship 
in her loveliness, and the simple sweet 
shyness with which it seemed to him she 
shrank from his admiration, had made him 
long to conquer it—to tame this lovely 
rustic into a liking for him. If you had 
told Paul Whitmore that there was any 
danger of his really loving Patty, he would 
have scoffed; and yet his thoughts had 
been so full of her over-night at the Rec- 
tory that he had scarcely noticed Nuna 
Beaufort. The Rector had explained to 
him that he had seen his friend Mr. Bright, 
who would be absent till Monday; and 
Paul had accepted an invitation to dine 
with Mr. Beaufort on Sunday, much 
against his will, and only because he 
could not plead any good reason for re- 
fusing. 

“T would much rather get a stroll with 
Patty,” he said to himself, “than have to 
play fine gentleman to a proper young 
ady like Miss Beaufort. When one goes 
in the country, one doesn’t care to 
wear harness. I like freedom in every 
way.” 

He was in hopes of meeting Patty some- 
where in the lane; but even when he 
reached her cottage gate there was no 
trace of her. 

Paul hesitated as to what he should do. 
There might be some one besides Patty 
in the cottage, and it might vex the 
young girlif he ventured in without her 
asking. 

He stood leaning on the gate whistling 
— whistling a tender, fe ree strain he 
had heard in Italy; he whistled it without 
being conscious of its appropriateness to 
his feelings. He had learned it from a 
young vetturino in a moonlight drive one 
soft spring evening ; and memory, linkin 
the tender emotions the sweet mournfu 
air had evoked to his present state, tuned 
his lips to produce it at Patty’s gate. 

But there was no answering sign; all 
was quiet. After a bit Paul seated him- 
self on the gate and looked across the 
open country. In front of the cottage the 
ground sloped downwards in broken 
masses of yellow gravel, fringed with long 
fine grass, and then sunk into a bulrush- 
shaded pond crowded up with bog-plants; 
beyond this it spread out into a wide, far- 
stretching common, purple and green and 
brown in the bright morning sunshine, 
only here and. there flecked with golden 
gorse blossoms. 

Unless as a study of colour, there was 
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not much in the prospect for an artist’s 
contemplation, except that an artist finds 
food for study in all nature; but the 
common was so specially flat, and the 
horizon beyond so specially level, that 
a windmill with outspread sails was quite 
a boon in this unbroken monotony. 

Presently Paul looked towards the angle 
of the lane, and his heart gave a great 
leap; there was Patty. 

He was beside her in a minute. He had 

resolved to repress his admiration, to be 
quite indifferent ; but he had counted on 
meeting Patty in a natural way in her gar- 
den or at her cottage-door. Instead, he 
was so taken at unawares, so eagerly de- 
lighted, that he had got both Patty’s 
hands in his before he knew what he was 
doing, and was gazing down into her face, 
his feelings speaking ardently in his dark 
eyes. 
No, his fancy had not deceived him; she 
was lovely —far lovelier than she had 
looked yesterday. She stood with down- 
cast eyes, a delicious blush rising softly in 
each cheek: and it seemed to Paul that 
her hands trembled while they lay passive- 
ly in his warm clasp. 

All Paul’s speech had flown; he only 
wanted to look at Patty. He feared to 
break the exquisite raptures the sight of 
her face inspired, by any word. He would 
have stood there much longer if Patty her- 
self had not roused him. 

The white lids were gently raised, and 
then the sweet blue eyes looked up from 
under their black lashes. Patty drew her 
hands away gently. 

Then Paul found his tongue. 

“Where have you been? I feared I 
should not see you. I have been waiting 
for you ever so long.” 

“[’m very sorry,” said Patty; “I went 
to the post, sir.” 

“Do you write letters then?” he said, 
with a keen pang of jealous vexation. 

Patty stooped a little; she tried to 
tread a stone into its place in the loose 
gravel. 

“ Sometimes, sir.” 

“Don’t call me sir — pray don’t. Would 
you object to tell me the name of your 
correspondent, Patty ? ” 

Patty looked at him; she saw that he 
was frowning, and a half smile curved her 


full red lips. 
“TI wrote this letter to a friend of mine 
— Miss Coppock,” she said. 


“A friend yours! Where does she 
live?” said Paul. He said the words ab- 


sently. 
“In Guildford. I used to live with her 





before father sent forme home.” Patty 
sighed. 

- This was the first clue she had given 
him, and Paul caught at it eagerly. He 
longed to make her talk about herself, as 
he had longed just now to stand still gaz- 
ing down into her face. 

e saw this morning that she was less 
rustic than he had thought. She had been 
used tv something better than a mere 
country life ; others had doubtless admired 
her as much as he did; and yet if she were 
aware of her beanty she could not be so 
simple. 

“Which do you like best, Guildford, or 
the cottage here?” 

“I don’t know quite,” and Patty 
blushed. 

“ But your father is kind to you, isn’t he ? 
You are happy with him, aren’t you?” 

Patty tossed her head like a young 
pony. 

‘Father’s kind; but you see I’ve been 
brought up different to his ways, and I 
find them too strict.” 

“Ah!” said Paul, and Mr. Fagg’s words 
came back. 

Poor little Patty! she was then one of 
the victims he had fancied only existent in 
books; shut up in this lonely cottage with 
a miserly father, who probably made her 
work cruelly hard so as to get the most 
he could out of her; and yet her hands 
showed small signs of work. 

“He says,” Patty went on, timidly 
glancing up every now and then to make 
sure her listener did not think her over- 
bold, “I ought to earn wages; he wants 
me to take service at the Rectory.” 

“Take service!” Paul’s brain spun 
round. It was fortunate for Patty that 
she stood there close to him in all her 
beauty as she said this, or he might have 
been cured of his growing passion. “ Ser- 
vice!” a vision of Patty with cap and 
apron cleaning the grate in the Rectory 
drawing-room, of Patty thus garbed re- 
ceiving her orders from the silent, unap- 
proachable Miss Beaufort, almost made him 
gasp for breath. 

“You must not dream of such a thing,” 
he said warmly. “ What can your father 
be thinking about? He must know that 
you would be exposed to all kinds of an- 
noyance, even if you were in any way fit 
for such a thing. You must laugh at him, 
and tell him you mean to marry and have 
a house of your own to take care of.” 

Paul did not know how eagerly he 
looked at her as he spoke. He said to 
himself, “Of course she’ll marry, only I 
hope it will be something better than a 
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mere bumpkin.” A quick flush on Patty’s 
face, and a sudden light in her eyes as she 
looked full at him, told him he had in some 
way offended her. 

“What is the matter? don’t you mean 
to marry ?” he said. 

“No;” Patty looked sulky. 

“And won’t you tell me why?” said 
Paul. He felt so guilty at having made 
this poor child unhappy, he longed to take 
her in his arms and comfort her. 

“T don’t know.” Patty hung her head, 
and her lip quivered. Paul’s curiosity 
grew intense. 

“ Ah, you can’t marry the man you love, 
and so you won’t have anyone else,” 
he said, laughingly. “That’s father’s do- 
ing, is it?” and while he laughed he felt 
as jealous as Blue Beard. 

Patty looked up, her eyes round with 
surprise. 

“ What does he know about me?” she 
thought. “I don’t love anybody ” she said 
slowly ;. “and I won’t marry only to please 
Father.” 

There was a little pause. Paul had 
awakened to the consciousness that he was 
talking in a very unusual way to this 
country girl, and Patty was waiting to see 
the effect of her words. 

Patty had learned much from her friend 
in Gui'dford, and one lesson that she had 
especially retained was, never to lessen the 
effect of her beauty by too many words. 
“Middle-aged women and plain women 
must talk, my dear,” said Miss Coppock; 
“but tilla man tires of a pretty face, let 
him look at it—that’s all he wants; and 
yours is no common pretty face, Patty 
Westropp.” 

“Well then,” Paul spoke slowly, “I 
don’t see why you should not stay at home, 
and keep house for your father; he must 
have some one.” 

But Patty was not appeased, though 
she tried to hide her vexation, and the 
flutter she was in made this difficult ; her 
only help lay in clinging to Miss Cop- 
pock’s wisdom. “Patience says real ladies 
never look cross,” she thought ; “they only 
smile all the harder to hide what they 
feel,” and she forced a smile. Patty was 
not as simple as Paul took her to be, but 
she had never talked quite alone to a gen- 
tleman before, and it was very difficult 
to know how to behave. Patty’s rule was 
that no man was a gentleman who earned 
his living, but it was impossible to deny 
this gentleman’s claim to the title, even if 
he did paint pictures. 

“I don’t like rough work,” she said, 
plaintively ; “it spoils my hands.” 
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Paul glanced at the ill-used hands; they 
were plump and. well-shaped, with little 
rose-tinted dimples where knuckle-bones 
show later. The fingers, too, so far as he 
could judge, looked round and shapely; 
but Patty had taken good care to crumple 
up her finger points as she spoke, so that 
he did not see much more than two small 
pink fists. 

“But you would have hard work to do 
in service, would you not? ” 

“Not if I was lady’s-maid. But I 
shouldn’t like service at all,” said Patty 
angrily. 

“ Not even atthe Rectory!” She looked 
so pretty, and in her pettish mood she had 
so forgotten her shyness that he teased 
her on purpose to prolong it. 

“No, that I wouldn’t. I wouldn’t be 
Miss Nuna’s maid not for better wages 
than she could ever give.” 

The words jarred, but she was growing 
more charming every minute, he thought. 

“TI should have thought Miss Beaufort a 
kind, quiet sort of young lady.” 

“T don’t know about that,” said Patty, 
and she fixed her eyes doggedly on the 
cottage, “and I don’t care to know. I 
don’t believe anybody does know her. 
She hasn’t a bit of style or manner about 
her; why, the maids at the Rectory don’t 
mind her more than they’d mind me.” 

“Well, we won’t talk about her.” Paul 
was sorry when he saw tears of vexation 
in the angry girl's eyes. “I'll tell you 
what I want, Patty ; I want you to sit to 
me—I mean I want to take your like- 
ness. You'll let me paint it, won’t you?” 

Patty felt horribly ashamed. Whatever 
had she been about, letting the gentleman 
hear her find fault with Miss Nuna, and 
getting in a passion, and all because she 
felt jealous that he had only made a pen- 
cil scribble of herself, while Miss Nuna was 
sketched distinctly as she sat on the tree- 
stump. And, meantime, he had been 
meaning this—this great wonderful tri- 
umph. Oh, how she wished she had known 
before she sent off that letter to Miss 
Coppock. 

She looked up at Paul so sweetly, so 
gratefully, that he could hardly help kiss- 
ing her. 

“ Yes, if you like, sir.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


PATTY’S SUNDAY. 


“Jane!” the Rector called through his 
bedroom door to the maid who had just 
brought his shaving water, “if any letters 
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come for me this morning, bring them up 
to me here.” 

“Yes,” he went on to himself, “there 
is sure to be a letter from Elizabeth, and 
unless she fixes a definite time for com- 
ing I shall not tell Nuna I have invited 
her. Why should there be any discussion 
about it? Surely I can judge better than 
Nuna can.” 

Having said this in the captious man- 
ner which some mén mistake for firmness, 
Mr. Beaufort sat down before his looking- 
glass and shaved. 

Another tap at the door, and when he 
opened it he found two letters —one 
from Miss Matthews, the other for Roger 
Westropp, under cover to the Rector of 
Ashton. 

Miss Matthews would be delighted to 
come; but was her dear cousin quite sure 
that darling Nuna wished for her? “You 
must remember that she is mistress of 
your household now, and I cannot go to 
you unless I am sure of her welcome.” 

Mr. Beaufort looked fretful as he read, 
and then folded up the letter and put it 
in his pocket. 

“These women have no consideration, 
not even Elizabeth. Why give me the 
trouble of writing twice? However, I'll 
soon let her know wh. is master at the 
Rectory.” 

The feeling that he was plotting against 
her made his manner to Nuna much more 
fatherly than usual. She was in one of 
her excited, sprightly moods. Mr. Whit- 
more had promised to come in after church 
and spend the rest of the day with them, 
and Nuna had never in her life seen any- 
one like Mr. Whitmore. 

He had scarcely spoken to her, but then 
Nuna did not thirst for admiration. The 
only man she knew intimately, Will 
Bright, always showed her that he was 
thinking of her, and she would have liked 
him better if he had o¢casionally treated 
her to a little neglect. Nuna had never 
loved anyone yet, but she had shaped out 
in her dreams a creature she idolized —a 
creature too high and noble for poor weak, 
human nature to‘attain to, but still a crea- 
ture in whom Nuna believed as implicitly 
as she believed in heaven. She had given 
this dream-love a likeness, the portrait of 
which Paul had reminded her, and this 
had attached a strange significance to her 
casual glance at him when they met in the 
lane. And on that Friday evening when 





she had come into the drawing-room and 
found Mr. Whitmore sitting chatting with 
her father, his voice and manner had no 
strangeness for her; they seemed to be 
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merely the realization of that which she 
had so often pictured. 

All day Saturday she had been in what 
the cook irreverently termed “ one of Miss 
Nuna’s moons.” She could not have told 
what she was thinking of, unless it was 
Mr. Whitmore. 

This morning she had waked with the 
glad anticipation of coming joy. She tried 
hard to collect her thoughts in church, 
and luckily for her she did not see Paul; 
he sat some way behind her, far more in- 
tent on looking at Patty than at his 
Prayer-book. 

“T tell you what it is, Dennis,” — Mrs. 
Fagg always took her husband’s arm and 
leaned on it as they walked home from 
church,— “ girls such as Patty Westropp 
don’t ought to go to church —that they 
oughtn’t; they're a snare to young men’s 
eyes.” 

“Well, my dear, but Patty can’t help 
being so very pretty; ” and then Mr. Fagg 
looked half-sheepish. 

“Now don’t be a fool, Dennis, if you can 
help it, putting me out on a Sunday of all 
daysin the week. If you’d got sense in 
your eyes instead of folly, you’d have seen 
something in Patty’s face this morning 
besides the good looks you’re so in love 
with.” 

“Tn love! that’s a good one!” Dennis 
sniggered till his wife’s fingers itched to 
box his ears; but she was not the woman 
to lower a man in the opinion of his neigh- 
bours, so she only held her parasol very 
stify, and leaned extra heavily on the 
delinquent’s arm. “Why, Kitty, you 
know I never was in love but once, and 
that’s been ever since — eh, old woman ? ” 

“Don’t be a simpleton!” but she was 
clearly appeased. “ What I mean is,” she 
lowered her voice, for they were still in 
the stream of folks that had come out of 
church with them, “there’s something up 
between Patty and our lodger. Now don’t 
contradict me, Dennis. He’d look at her, 
of course; I don’t mean that only. Men 
are just like flies at treacle, if there’s any 

ink-and-white doll to be looked at. But 

never saw Patty look as she looked at 
him this morning. It’s high time Roger 
came home to see after that girl.” 

Patty lingered in church. She had felt 
proud and happy that Mr. Whitmore did 
not sit on the Rectory bench, and she had 
likewise been aware that during the ser- 
vice his looks had been constantly travel- 
ling towards her; but the service was over 
now, and yet he made no movement to 
leave his seat. Patty waited till almost 
every one had gone out, and then she had 
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to follow the rest. She stood waiting 
among the daisy-covered graves, as if she 
were reading some of the quaint head- 
stones. “Why don’t he come, I wonder? 
He don’t know Miss Beaufort. Why need 
he wait till she comes out? Iknow that’s 
what he’s waiting for.” She stamped her 
foot angrily, heedless that she stamped it 
on an old blackened stone, blistered with 
orange-coloured spots. 

She looked towards the porch again. 

Miss Nuna was coming out, and Mr. 
Whitmore was following her; and, yes, 
they were shaking hands. Patty stood as 
still as one of the old headstones, and she 
felt mad with jealous vexation when she 
saw Miss Nuna taking the path that led 
through the churchyard to the Rectory 
gate, and Mr. Whitmore walking side by 
side with her, seemingly without invita- 
tion. 

He never so much as looked round at 
Patty. 

“Tt’s too bad —a deal too bad; and to 
see him yesterday while he was painting 
my picture, he looked as if he never could 
care for anybody but me.” Poor Patty 
sobbed freely as soon as she was safe out 
of the throng of neighbours and in the 
lane, and the large hot tears blistered her 
fresh white ribbons. “I did not want him 
to speak to me before people, but he 
needn’t go off with her. And is he going 
to be just the same to Miss Nuna as he 
was to me yesterday? Oh, I do hate her, 
I do!” said Patty, vehemently; “and 
she’s not pretty. Idon’t care what folks 
say, I can’t see no prettiness; she’s as pale 
and as thin as a lily, no shape nor colour 
in her.” - 

Poor Patty! her pretty white eyelids were 
red and swelled by the time she reached the 
cottage. She felt miserably ill-used. Her 
life had not pleased her, it had been so 
dull and hard to her ease-loving, pleasure- 
seeking nature; but till now she had en- 
dured it for the sake of what was to come 
by and by; she had looked forward. Miss 
Coppock had predicted that her face 
would make her fortune some day, and 
Patty had firmly determined to be a lady, 
however long she might have to wait for 
promotion. Her notions of benefits to be 
gained by this exaltation were perhaps 
not very refined, but they bore a — 
family resemblance to those of many o 
her more cultivated sisters. 

She should never walk; she should have 
a carriage to take her wherever she chose 
to go. Then she would live in London 
itself, and buy as many bonnets and gowns 

and gloves as ever she liked — much grand- 
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er bonnets than Miss Coppock had ever 
had in her show-room; and she should 
wear plenty of realjewels. However lofty 
her dreams would sometimes be, this last 
vision always floated on the summit of the 
pyramid. 2 

One evening at Miss Coppock’s a county 
grandee drove into town on her way to 
some large party on the other side of it. 
The lady’s head-dress had got displaced, 
and Patty was sent for to help Miss Cop- 
pock in arrangingit. The lady blazed 
with diamonds, and the girl saw how they 
renovated the faded beauty in her face. 
This same face in the morning Patty had 
thought sallow and plain, but now the 
lustre of the jewels lent a sparkle to it, 
and made it attractive. The lesson was 
not forgotten. From that evening Patty’s 
resolve took increased strength. If she 
were beautiful in her simple cotton dress, 
what would she be in velvet and diamonds? 
Castle-building and planning had soothed 
her toil when she came to live at Ashton; 
bright dreams of the future gave a relish 
to the homely fare which her father said 
was good enough for such as them. But 
the last two days had taught Patty a new 
kind of happiness. At first when Paul 
noticed her, and she thought he would 
take her likeness, her heart throbbed with 
joy. If he painted her picture, others 
might see it; rich and grand people per- 
haps would inquire about the original; 
but yesterday as Paul talked to her while 
he painted, and as she felt his eyes fixed 
in their ardent gaze, a more idle, more ex- 
quisite sensation than castle-building had 
come to Patty; dress and bonnets, jewel- 
ery even, faded in the pride of being ad- 
mired by him. Her cheeks glowed, her 
lips trembled, and when at last Paul left 
off painting and said he must go back to 
the inn, she could scarcely keep from 
tears. 

He disappeared at last round the angle 
of the lane, and all the sunshine went out 
of her afternoon. She would have liked 
to have gone on always in such new deli- 
cious enjoyment, and to her surprise she 
found that hours had slipped away un- 
heeded. It was very weary to think that 
he would not come again till Monday, and 
then her father might be at home. 

“ But father can’t find fault with him for 
taking my likeness; no one can say a word 
against his coming here to do that. And 
yet I don’t want Father to know, and I 
couldn’t have Mr. Whitmore see Father ;” 
and then she began to count the hours 
which must pass before she saw Paul 


again. 
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Patty's nature was worldly ; and no one 
had ever tried to teach her that she must 
not live entirely for herself. But as she 
came home from church on this Sunday, 
with all the heart she had she loved Paul 
Whitmore better than she had ever loved 
anything or anybody, and she longed to 
have him beside her, chiefly because she 
did love him. 

She threw the nicely-trimmed bonnet on 
her bed when she reached home, forgetful 
of the tender care she usually bestowed 
on it. She sat down before her tiny look- 
ing-glass. Her hair was ruffled, her eyes 
looked red and fretful, her face was tear- 
stained, her mouth even drooped in limp 
misery. 

“Tf I looked like that in church,” she 
sobbed, “no wonder he went home with 
her. Oh! why can’t I have a grey silk 
gown and a black lace shawl as well as 
she? We’d see who'd do the most credit 
to their clothes then! But I didn’t think 
it of him; just because he was walk- 
ing and talking with that miss, I didn’t 
think he’d be too proud to speak to me. 
But it’s not pride, it’s meanness. Ah! and 
he’ll forget all about me! He’ll get fond 
of her to-day, and then to-morrow she’ll 
plan to have him there again. Oh, what 
shall I do? what shall I do? Like will 
take to like; I’m prettiest, but then she’s 
a lady.” 

But this last thought had consolation in 
it. Patty drew her hands from her face 
and set about smoothing her rich hair into 
its usual wavy gloss. ‘Mr. Whitmore had 
seen Miss Nuna in the lane, and he had not 
seemed much impressed by her; he had 
been much more taken with herself. By 
the time Patty had washed away her tears, 
and settled her collar and brooch to her 
satisfaction, she decided that after all he 
could not help it, and it was just possible 
that he had avoided her on purpose, so as 
not to draw notice on her. 

“Tt would never have done for him to 
speak before that sharp-eyed, bitter- 
tongued landlady,” she said. “But I will 
have it out with him all the same when he 
comes; I’m not going to be made much of 
one day and snubbed the next without 
good reason.” 

She could pacify her anxiety, but she 
could not quiet impatience. She could 


not feel at ease; she was restless and fe- 
verish ; the day seemed so hot and so long 
there was no bearing its shining dulness. 
Patty would not give herself even the 
variety of afternoon church. She could 
make excuses for Mr. Whitmore here, away 
from him, but she knew that if he walked 
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past her again beside Miss Nuna she should 
probably do something foolish. 

And so that Sunday went on, the most 
sorrowful that Patty had ever known, and 

et the first in which she had found such 

© gem it was such happiness to 
think over yesterday. Would he come to- 
morrow ? 

Something whispered that he would; 
and so, thinking over what would happen 
in his next visit, Patty sat, her head rest- 
ing on her hand, while the light faded out 
of the glowing sunset. 

It was happiness to have her thoughts 
so filled that the petty vexations of her 
daily life had lost power to annoy her. 
When Roger was at home she hated the 
darkness he insisted on, candles beiny, as 
he urged, too dear to be wasted on her 
crochet and finery; but even if the light 
had been dimmer than it was now, Patty 
would have preferred to be alone with her 
thoughts in the darkness. 


CHAPTER IX. 
AT THE RECTORY. 


Pav had not seen Patty as he passed 
her half hidden behind a gravestone; and 
even if he had, it is possible that he would 
not have noticed her. He wanted to see 
a good deal more of the pretty little thing, 
and he certainly did not mean to make her 
a subject for village gossip. 

He had eyes to discover that Miss Beau- 
fort was far prettier than he had thought 
her on Friday. He was not influenced, as 
Patty had feared, by Nuna’s superiority 
of dress. Her eyes chiefly had attracted 
him: as she sat opposite at dinner he 
found himself looking at them, wondering 
at their depth and variety of expression. 
Nuna was timid, and rather more silent 
than usual; but when Mr. Beaufort began 
to question his visitor about Italy, she lis- 
tened with such enthusiastic interest that 
Paul warmed towards her. Mr. Beaufort 
left them together before afternoon ser- 
vice, and then, little by little, Paul drew 
her on from Italy to talk of pictures and 
of art, and learned that she herself had an 
earnest love of painting, and gaye up 
all the time she could find to its exer- 
cise. 

Still Patty need not have feared, though 
she would have seen that the deep glow 
on Nuna’s transparent skin was very beau- 
tifying, and that her eyes looked into 
Paul’s with a wealth of expression of 
which she was utterly unconscious. But 
Nuna was quite aware that Mr. Whitmore 
took a very ordinary interest in her, and 
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that probably he would not have talked to 
her at all if she had not cared so muc 
for the things he cared for; and if Nuna 
had been a little older she might have 
feared that in this very sympathy of tastes 
lay a repulsion to love — that the very last 
thing a man values in a woman is sym- 
pathy with his actual pursuit. She may 
sympathize with himself, and to a certain 
extent in his tastes, always provided that 
she does not grow learned in them, and so 
lose the sweet docile ignorance which he 
takes such pleasure in informing and cor- 
recting. 

In one way her cousin Elizabeth had 
been a true friend to Nuna; she had so 
magnified her failings, and depreciated her 
gifts, that the girl had a very mean opin- 
ion of her own attractions; and it never 
once occurred to her that Paul could ad- 
mire her. Truly she was too deeply ab- 
sorbed in him to remember her own iden- 
tity. 

They had tea in the garden; Nuna sat 
under a grand old plane-tree, the light 
flecking her hair here and there with gold, 
as it crept down through the broad leafy 
canopy. 

The cups and saucers were rarities, old 
Vienna porcelain. Mr. Beaufort had whis- 
pered to Nuna to produce them, after the 
dinner talk had shown him that his guest 
would appreciate them; but when Paul 
admired them, you would have thought, 
from the Rector’s manner, that he was 
used to drink tea out of these treasures 
every Sunday. If Paul could have kept 
his thoughts from straying to the cottage, 
the evening would have delighted him. 
Mr. Beaufort was a good listener so long 
as he was well amuséd, and the glow in 
Nuna’s eyes led the artist on from one de- 
scription to another, till he was surprised 
at his own eloquence. 

He looked at Nuna; she was bending 
forward to take a teacup from her father, 
and a remembrance struck him. 

He drew out his sketch-book, and 
showed her the little drawing he had made 
in Carving’s Wood Lane. 

“You were just like it a minute ago,” 
he said. 

Mr. Beaufort looked at it attentively, 
and then a sudden remembrance came to 
him also. 

“Had you been sketching again when I 
met you?” He looked hard at Paul. 
“ Sketching Martha Westropp ?” 

Paul did not flinch under the Rector’s 
scrutiny ; he grew a shade paler. He was 
very angry, he could not have said why; 
but it seemed to him that Nuna need not 
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h | Patty.” 


“I sketched the little cottage there,” 
he said, carelessly. He turned over the 
— and showed the porch to Mr. Beau- 
ort. 

Nuna worshipped beauty. “Patty de- 
serves to be put in more distinctly; she 
would make a beautiful picture, I think.” 

There was a little silence, and then 
Paul felt that he must say something. 

“Yes, she is very pretty. I expect some 
artist or other has painted her“ before 
now.” 

“She is what I could fancy a Perdita 
might be,” Nuna went on, growing excited 
with her own enthusiasm. “She is too 
short for a Dorothea, or else she has just 
that fair, fresh, healthy beauty, and yet 
her skin is more delicate and velvet-like 
than any Iever saw. I wish I could dress 
Patty like a lady for once, and see how 
lovely she would look.” 

“ And most likely you would be disap- 
ointed.” Her father spoke sharply, and 

una drew into her shell in a fright. 
What had she done? “Peasant beauty,” 
continued the Rector, oracularly, “owes 
much to its surroundings: in the garb ofa 
higher class, its uncouth ways and awk- 
wardness show out as they never would 
have shown in cotton gowns.” 

Paul longed to give the Rector a good 
shaking. He rose up to say good-bye 
presently, and he held Nuna’s hand ina 
long, warm clasp. He could have thanked 
her with all his heart for her generous 
praise of Patty’s beauty. 

Even while he hurried down Carving’s 
Wood Lane, impatient to see the face that 
so enthralled him, his mind went back to 
Nuna; and he felt that if he were free, 
there would be interest in getting her to 
lay aside her reserve, in developing the 
enthusiastic nature which had hinted its 
presence to-day, as the glowing cracks in 
the black ridge betray a voleano. But 
this was purely a mental idea. The day’s 
separation had so fostered his passion for 
Patty, that it had been hard for him to re- 
turn to the Rectory after afternoon ser- 
vice; only a slight fear of arousing the 
Rector’s suspicions had induced him to do 
it. 

After morning church, and that sweet 
vision of Patty in her bonnet, he had 
gravely asked himself, what he was doing, 
and how he meant this idyl to end? But 
then came the meeting with Nuna, and 
there had been no further opportunity for 
self-communing. 

Now, as he hurried along in his mad im- 
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patience —an impatience guickened by 
una’s praise—a sense of wrong-doing 
hung over him, but did not check his 
progress. As he drew nearer and nearer 
the cottage, thought grew confused; a 
tumultuous, throbbing joy left no room 
for aught beside its own presence. 





CHAPTER X. 
AN INTERRUPTION, 


Pav went in behind the scarlet-runner 
vines; he wanted to take Patty by sur- 
prise, so he stepped over the gate that its 
click might not give her warning. 

Light had faded suddenly out of the sky, 
and by the time he reached the porch the 
green of the honeysuckle had darkened so 
that the blossoms showed ghostwise on the 
dusky leaves. 

The stillness was deathlike, except for 
the weird, mysterious murmur by which 
Nature indicates her function of perpetual 
growth. As he listened, there came a 
shriller sound than these indistinct pulse- 
beats —a cricket chirping out in the silent 
house. 

The charm was broken. He had stood 
in the porch, spelled by the murmuring 
stillness; he tapped at the door, and 
siniled. 

“Tam faint-hearted to need encourage- 
ment from a cricket.” 

The door opened, and there was 
Patty. . 

“T’ll come out,” she said, “it is so dark 
in here.” 

There was no surprise in her voice. It 
seemed to Paul that she had felt his pres- 

.enée before she saw him. Patty would 
have liked to ask him indoors, only then 
he would have seen how poor her home 
was. 

She was so very glad that she could not 
find anything to say. But Paul’s first 
words reminded her of her grievance 
against him. 

“T thought I should see you at church 
again?” 

Patty had meant to speak calmly, and 
like a lady, as she phrased it, but her in- 
dignation mastered her. He wanted her 
to go to church, did he, that he might look 
at her, and then walk home with Miss 
Nuna, without so much as turning his 
head ? 

“You wouldn’t have seen me if I’d gone,” 
she said. 

Paul started, the words were so harshly 
spoken. Patty had turned her head 
away, but he felt that she was looking 
vexed. 
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There was no possible way of guessing 
at Paul’s moods; he was, as Mrs. Fagg 
would have said, “so touch-and-go.” The 
very cause of offence -of one day might 
on the next be specially pleasing to his 
fastidious notions; and now, although at 
the sight of Patty his whole being seemed 
to go out to her, and though he could 
hardly restrain the avowal of his passion, 
these few words, hardly and flippantly 
spoken, threw him back on himself —al- 
most broke through the charm that had 
held his senses in thrall. 

He stood cold and unmoved. And Pat- 
ty turned round her head and saw him so 
standing; and as she really did love him, 
nature prompted her to do the only thing 
which could have moved him: she began 
to cry. 

The little quivering sob thrilled through 
his heart, an in a minute his arms were 
round her, and she was drawn close to 
him. 

“You sweet little darling, what is it?” 
he whispered. “ You know I couldn’t vex 
you, Patty.” 

Patty made no effort to free herself. 
“T thought you'd forgotten me,” she 
sobbed. 

The light was very indistinct, but 
Padl did not want much light to make 
him see her face. He put one hand 
under the soft round chin, and raised 
it. 

“You would not have liked me to speak 
te you before all those people ? ” 

“No,” said Patty. She was so happy 
she would have poe | anything she thought 
he wished her to say. 

“Of course I knew I should see you 
— this evening; isn’t it much better, 
e ? ” 

He bent down and looked into her 
eyes —looked until his soul seemed to 
go out at his lips. Somehow they met 
Patty’s. 

Even while that first thrilling kiss lin- 
gered, a slight but distinct sound made 
them start asunder —the click of the gate 
latch. 

“Tt’s Father,” Patty whispered; and 
then her keen wits helped her lover. 
“He can’t see us because of the bean- 
vines; go away over the front palings — 
go quick !” 

Paul would have stood his ground, but 
there was such terror in her voice that 
he feared to expose her to her father’s 
anger. 

He stepped over the palings; and then 
he stood waiting till he heard footsteps 
going towards the cottage. 
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There was a murmur of voices, but no 
sounds of anger. He waited yet for some 
time, but there was no sign of life. He 
heard the front door shut, and some 
creaking bolts drawn across it, and then 
he turned slowly towards the lane 
again. 

Patty had inwardly blessed her father’s 
thrifty ways. He could not see her 
blushes in the darkness; and the very 
fact of finding her thus, and not, as he 
expected, burning a candle through the 
whole evening, put Roger in good hu- 
mour with her, and made him unsuspi- 
cious. 

“Well, lass, I’m come home later than 
I thought, but I’d have been later yet 
if Mr. Bright hadn’t given me a lift; an’ 
I’ve brought you news you'll like to 
hear.” 

“Oh, what’s that?”  Patty’s heart 
fluttered violently; she longed to run up- 
stairs and realize some of the delight of 
the last few minutes; it was dreadful 
to be forced away from the thought of 


it. 

“Well,” Roger spoke almost jocularly, 
“T’m not going to say all ona sudden; I'll 
make ye guess, lass; there’s a visitor com- 
ing to see ye.” 

At any other time Patty must have 
guessed his meaning, but now she could 
not even take in his words. 

“A visitor? Do you want supper, 
Father?” 

“Tl have a crust,” he said; and in the 

faint glimmer he found his chair and sat 
down init, while Patty disappeared into 
the washhouse. 
’ A little chill fell on her father. We are 
apt to proportion our notions by the mood 
in which we view things. If Roger’s jour- 
ney had proved unsuccessful, and if on his 
return he had found Patty writing a letter 
by the light of a half-burnt candle, he 
would have been as cold as usual, and 
would not have expected any warmth from 
his child; but he was in singularly bright 
spirits. Grandmother Wood had died 
easily, and had left her savings to “her 
daughter’s husband, Roger Westropp, for 
the use of his only child Martha.” This 
was better than he bad expected; he should 
have no trouble now in keeping the money 
from being spent in ribbons and rubbish. 
It had been a triumph, too, to rescue the 
money from his brother-in-law Peter. 
Grandmother Wood had only left her son 
ten pounds; he had displeased her by an 
imprudent early marriage, but at her death 
she had forgiven and blessed both him and 
his wife. 
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“How that fellow took on for the loss 
of his mother!” said Roger to himself. 
“He couldn’t have done more if she’d left 
to him instead of to me. And how that 
wife of his did try to comfort him!” 

A sort of smothered sigh escaped him. 

“She means well, does Patty,” he said 
to himself. : 

Patty came back with a thin candle in a 
flat tin candlestick, and then she set a loaf, 
a fragment of cheese, and a knife on the 
table. 

Roger drew his chair up and ate in si- 
lence. ' 

“T may as well have a drink,” he said; 
“T’m thirsty.” She fetched him some wa- 
ter, and then she tried to think of some- 
thing to say. 

“ How’s Grandmother ?” 

Roger took a draught out of the brown 
pitcher, and then set it down on the table. 

“She’s dead! And, Patty, she’s left all 
she’d got to leave in trust to me against 
you’re old enough to want it: it beant 
much, lass, but it ull be useful one day.” 

Patty’s eyes brightened for an instant; 
then a look of disappointment came into 
her face. She made no answer. 

Something in her silent manner struck 
her father as new and unusual. 

He lifted the candle suddenly to his 
daughter’s face, and gave her a keen, 
searching glance. 

Patty did not wince ; she had recovered 
her self-possession, and the very manifes- 
tation of her father’s suspicion put her on 
guard to baffle it. 

“What makes ye so quiet, lass? Why 
don’t ye guess who your visitor’ll be?” 

“Ts it some one at Guildford?” And 
then she went on quickly, roused suddenly 
out of her deadness to outside things by 
an eager hope: “Is it Miss Patience her- 
self?” 

Roger nodded. 

“T don’t see as it can be any other, un- 
less ye’ve friends in Guildford as I knows 
naught on. I saw Miss Patience in the 
street yesterday, and she said she was 
coming over to Ashton Rectory, to-mor- 
row or next day, to wait on Miss Nuna 
Beaufort, and she ’ud be glad if you’d go 
up and see her there.” 

“You ought to have asked her here.” 
Patty spoke crossly; a vision of Nuna 
waited on obsequiously by Miss Coppock, 
with the curtseying manner the milliner 
observed towards her customers, was dis- 
turbing. “Miss Patience can come over 
all the way from Guildford to wait on that 
Miss Nuna, and yet she won’t take the 
trouble so much as to walk the length of 
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Carving’s Wood Lane to see an old friend 
like me.” 

But Patty was too practical to nourish 
such resentment. 

“Miss Nuna paid her for going,” she 
thought, and her forehead grew smooth. 
Just then it seemed to her that anything 
might be expected so long as the pay was 
in proportion to the service rendered; 
never in her life before had she felt such a 
craving for money. 

Roger paused before he answered; his 
words were always weighed before he 
spoke them. ; 

“T did ask the lady to come and see you, 
and I'll tell you why I did, Patty. You 
can tell Miss Patience of your grandmoth- 
er’s bounty if you will, but I won’t have 
Jane at the Rectory, nor Clara Briton 
either, chattering about my affairs; d’ye 
hear, lass?” 

He spoke sharply, but Patty’s spirits 
had come back. 

“Never you fear, Father. Oh, I am so 
pleased Miss Patience is coming: to-mor- 
row or next day? I hope to-morrow.” 

Roger’s suspicion was lulled. 

“She’d got dull like with being alone,” 
he said; “if she’d found amusement here, 
she wouldn’t be in such a taking at seeing 
that stuck-up dressmaker.” Then a 
thought struck him, and he went on aloud: 

“Miss Coppock ’ll be down here some- 
where about three o’clock. You can give 
her a cup of tea, Patty, but Ill have no 
waste in providing cakes and pastry ; don’t 
you fancy I'll make the smallest change in 
my ways because of this. bit of money 
comin’ in. It’s put by against a rainy 
day.” 

“Suppose the rainy day never comes,” 
Patty laughed. She was too happy in the 
—— before her to be vexed again. 

er secret had been delicious enough in 
itself, but to think of pouring out to Miss 
Coppock the story of the last three days! 
Oh, it was too delightful! Why, if Father 
had not come when he did, there was no 
— what Mr. Whitmore might have 


Her father was tired, and scarcely an- 
swered her last words. Patty went up- 
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stairs to her little bare room, and listened 
impatiently to his slow, firm tread. It 
seemed to her he was longer than usual 
shutting and bolting the door. 

“ As if any one would rob a poor cot- 
tage like this,” she said. “Why, I’m the 
only thing worth stealing in it.”’ 

She looked wonderfully pretty as she sat 
on the edge of her bed, loosening her lux- 
uriant hair till it reached the counterpane, 
and longing for silence in the cottage. 

It came at last, and then Patty could 
give herself up freely to her reveries with- 
out fear of interruption. 

While she sat waiting, a cloud had come 
across the sunshine of her future. 

Were artists gentlemen? To Patty the 
word gentleman did not represent a state 
of mind, or manners, or breeding; it sim- 
ply meant style of living — a large luxuri- 
ous house, a carriage, plenty of servants, 
and above all, an unlimited command of 
money ; these things, so the novels she had 
borrowed at Miss Coppock’s assured her, 
were to be found by poor country girls, 
provided they had wit and beauty, and it 
was for these things she had resolved to 
marry « gentleman. 

“Such things make any one a lady,” 
said Patty; “it don’t matter about the 
schooling or the breeding either — I’m 
sure it don’t — half so much as the clothes 
and the carriage. A poor lady, if she’sa 
lady to the backbone, *ull get snubbed and 
sent to the wall if she’s no money to cut a 
dash with.” 

And yet wasn’t Mr. Whitmore enough 
in himself without anything besides ? 

And that first kiss came back ; it seemed 
to be really ope itself on Patty’s lips 
again. She hid away her glowing face in 
her hands, hugging the memory of it. 

And he might be rich after all, who 
could tell? Perhaps he only painted pic- 
tures for. amusement; he had spoken of 
himself as an artist, but that might not 
mean anything; he might be a real inde- 
pendent gentleman. 

She went to bed at last, comforted in 
this new perplexity by the anticipation of 
Miss Coppock’s counsel. 





TERRIBLE accounts continue to be received as 
to the famine in Persia. At Yezd, some fifty 
children have been killed and eaten by the 
starving Mahomedan population. So severe 
is the famine in certain parts that not only 





have the dates and sugar of caravans been 
seized and eaten by the starving inhabitants of 
villages through which they passed, but the 
pack mules were greedily devoured as well. 
Public Opinion. 
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From Temple Bar. 
PAUPER LORDS. 


CerTAIN first appearances in a new 
character have been made of late by peers, 
or sons or connections of peers. The the- 
atre in which these first appearances have 
been made, and made so frequently in the 

ast year or two, is the Bankruptcy Court. 

heir lordships, by themselves or their 
representatives, have had to make explan- 
ations to their Honours, the registrars, and 
the world has not been much edified by 
what has transpired. In one style or an- 
other, the peerage has not been without a 
Hastings since the time of the son of the 
Conqueror. When the late Marquis of 
Hastings came of age, and was fined for 
having cock-fighting on Sundays in his 
mansion, Dorrington Hall, people augured 
badly of the future, and almost foresaw 
that crash which came with bankruptcy 
and ruin, and ended miserably with death. 
The Marquis had nothing of his grand- 
father in him —that stately grandfather 
who learned book-keeping by double entry 
in a school at Hackney, having for his 
schoolfellow that young Shore, afterwards 
Lord Teignmouth, whom the then Frank 
Rawdon succeeded years after in the gov- 
ernor-generalship of India. The only book 
the last of the marquises appears to have 
kept was the “book” which bettors at 
races keep, and what came of it we all 
know. 

The dukedom of Newcastle has fallen 
as the marquisate of Hastings. The peer 
who was duke from 1664 to 1676, in the 
title-page to his famous work on horse- 
manship, refers to his power to make 
knights. After two centuries, the histori- 
cal family is, as it were, under the hoofs 
of horses with very ignoble riders on them. 
Lords by courtesy appear to go in and out 
of the Bankruptcy Court as if it were 
their club, and they seem quite as com- 
fortable under the process. Peers, how- 
ever, whether they will or no, can now be 
made amenable to the same tribunal. 

The Venetian nobility of the later years 
of the Republic, and such Venetians as 
claim to be noble still, are, for the most 

art, the descendants of those persons who 
conden” to be electors in the year 1279. 
The right of voting was then confined to 
less than five hundred individuals in the 
six wards. Originally, every male of full 
age (twenty-one) possessed the right of 
voting. Many of these nobles have fallen 
to the condition of beggars; and formerly 
such noble mendicants had the privilege 
of asking for alms under masks. course 
they might turn to trade or other work, 
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if they chose; but that would be deroga- 
tion, and a noble would starve rather than 
that his nobility should suffer disparage- 
ment by industry. It is said that the 
most destitute nobles managed to keep a 
servant or two, although no service was 
possible; food, fuel, and other desirable 
things being altogether wanting. Itseems, 
however, that what was derogation to the 
{nobleman was not so to the noblewoman ; 
‘at least, when starvation threatened, 
amusement could be made as profitable 
as work. Noble Venetian ladies might 
string pearls or beads as a pastime, and 
then go forth, if they were poor, and be 
privately paid for their labour. The lady 
—as heartily ashamed of herself as the 
Irish knight’s widow who was reduced to 
cry “butter” for sale in the market, and 
“ hoped o> goere nobody would hear 
her ’—scuffled off with her groat for 
wages, and bought a poor twopennyworth 
of fried fish, a penny cup of broth made 
out of calves’ and lambs’ heads, tripes, 
hearts, &c., and spent the other penny in 
bread. Thereupon, my lord and his noble 
dame would greatly dine; but there could 
not have been much left for the servant, 
if they were rash enough to have one, who 
might discover that the dinner was earned 
by work, and so look down upon their sig- 
norships with contempt. 

In later days, and nearer home, pensions 
have been found as much a solace for in- 
sufficient income as rewards for past 
services. 

Pensions for past services of peers were, 
no doubt, originally intended for those 
whose pecuniary means were small, and 
who preferred an order on the Treasury 
to an increase of dignity. Learned lords 
who leave the woolsack, and cannot de- 
scend to the floor of the law courts, have 
their lines cast in pleasant places, in the 
shape of a pension amounting to £5000 a 
year each. As chancellors go out with a 
ministry, there have been as many as four 
ex-chancellors dipping their hands into 
the public purse. Irish lord chancellors — 
but they are not necessarily peers -— re- 
ceive abont £3700 a-year; the exact sum 
is £8 short of that. Pensions have been 
awarded to some peers in acknowledgment 
of their having been, during many years, 
recipients of large annual sums of money 
for which they have rendered no service! 
The Earl of Ellenborough, who was once 
the nominal Chief Clerk of the Queen’s 
Bench —a sinecure office — had a compen- 
sation annuity awarded him, on the aboli- 
tion of the office, of nearly £8000 a-year. 
The late Lord Avonmore, when he had to 
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surrender the registrarship of the Irish 
Court of Chancery, received an annuity 
of £4199— and wanted the money. The 
late Earl of Roden was, perhaps, less 
needy, but he could very well employ the 
annuity of £2698 which he gained by los- 
ing the auditor-generalship of the Irish 
Exchequer. Many pensions are granted 
for one life, others for two or three lives, 
and others, again, as long as legitimate 
successors to the original grantee exist. 
More than £20,000 a year is still paid in 
these so-called perpetual pensions. As 
long as there exists an Earl Amherst or 
Nelson, a Lord Rodney, or a Viscount Ex- 
mouth—or even a descendant of the 
Duke of Schomberg — the perpetual pen- 
sion list will not be without a name on it. 

Among the strangest cases of poor lords 
are to be reckoned those who have volun- 
tarily encountered . In the person 
of the eldest son of the Earl of Lovelace 
— the Countess was Byron’s daughter Ada 
— we have one of the most singular exam- 
ples of a young lord submitting volunta- 
rily to poverty and painful toil. While he 
was Lord Ockham, and after he had come 
to grief as a midshipman, he served as a 
common sailor on board an American mer- 
chant vessel. Subsequently he was a mere 
day-labourer in Mr. Scott Russell’s shi 
yard. He was in that capacity when, in 
1860, he succeeded his grandmother — 
Byron’s widow —in the barony of Went- 
worth. In 1865 he died, poor, a labourer 
and a peer, but he never assumed the title 
belonging to his peerage. He was said to 
have left a widow in humble circumstances, 
but of good reputation. In 15v3, however, 
his only brother laid claim to the barony 
of Wentworth, which claim was allowed 
by the House of Lords. In the course of 
the hearing of this claim it was distinctly 
stated that the Baron Wentworth who had 
toiled as a labourer in a shipyard had died 
unmarried. 

Something not very unlike the above 
incident is connected with the Gordon 
family. It is not very certain where the 
Earl of Aberdeen is to be found, or in 
what capacity he is passing himself off. 
Impecunious Gordons Seve not been rare. 
There was a Lord Thomas Gordon who 
was a bankrupt in 1860 under the designa- 
tion of a tobacconist. The Earl of Aber- 
deen to whom we now refer is, or was, the 
brother of the Hon. James Gordon who 
accidentally shot himself at Cambridge. 
The Earl was born in 1841, and he suc- 
ceeded his father in 1864. He is said to 
have been of an adventurous and rov- 
ing disposition; that he left England for 
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America in the forecastle of a ship, work- 
ing his way over; and that subsequently 
— but not till after many vicissitudes and 
perils — he embarked at Boston under the 
name of Charles Oswald. The Ear! sailed 
thence eastward in the American schooner 
Hera, of which he was the chief officer. 
The Hera in course of time reached Hong 
Kong, but at that time the Earl.— or 
Charles Oswald — was no longer on board. 
The story she brought with her was to the 
effect that, shortly after she was out, the 
ship was caught in a gale. It became 
necessary to take in the mainsail. While 
engaged in this task the chief mate and a 
seaman became caught in the tackle. A 
heavy lurch of the vessel hurled the former 
— Charles Oswald—into the sea. The 
storm was so fearful, the sea so heavy, that 
it was impossible to save the unfortunate 
nobleman, who then and there perished. 
Such is the story; but if a man should 
turn up in a dozen years, prove that he 
was Oswald, the mate, rescued by some 
other means — that it had suited his hu- 
mour to wander about the world ever 
since, but that at last he intended to take 
to his own again — he might prove a very 
unwelcome visitor to the waiters for the 
inheritance. He might, perhaps, cry, 
“ Fortuna sequatur !” as he began the work, 
and seat himself comfortably at Haddo 
House, Fraserburgh, Aberdeenshire, at the 
end of it. 

Taking the question generally of heredi- 
tary gentleman turning adventurers — 
vagobondizing over the world, courting 
poverty and peril, getting drowned at sea 
and coming up again after their death has 
long been a matter of congratulation to 
the next heir, and perhaps of the whole 
family —the law ought to prevent their 
cruel and imbecile vagaries. If a noble- 
man, as a matter of caprice, chooses to 
pass for dead during many years, and, 
after quietly allowing the natural heir to 
take possession of the inheritance, comes 
once more upon the stage and claims to 
act the first _— again, it would be well if 
the law could prohibit the new assumption. 
A small annuity, paid quarterly, is the ut- 
most that should be allowed to these eccen- 
tric humorists. 

It is quite another thing with men of 
title whom se has driven abroad in 
the world, but whose industry has built 
up new wealth wherewith to gild the old 
title, if they choose to assume it. We may 
instance the case of the Norwich baronetcy 
as to this point. Sir William Norwich 
lost the Bampton estate by gambling. His 
brother and heir, John, became a pensioner 
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of the Montague family. This pensioner’s| worse locality than a union workhouse. 
son, Sir John Norwich, died in the parish | On the matter of provision much is to be 
workhouse of Kettering, in which town his | said for and against. The property of 
son, Sir Samuel Norwich, worked as a! peersis too often protected against liability 
common sawyer. Sir Samuel, it is said, | to pay the peer’s debts. There have been 
had the look, carriage, and something of | cases in which the hereditary nobleman has 
the address, of a gentleman. His widow looked very like a swindler, and then we 
earned her living as a laundress, and she | have been inclined to salute them as Pant- 
is, or was lately, an inmate in the work-| alone, in Goldoni’s “ Famiglia d’Antiqua- 
house where Sir John Norwich died. The |rio,” salutes the rascal Arlecchino — 
present Sir Samuel, son to the last, does, namely, as “ Baron” and “ Ladro.” 
not assume the title, but he is said to be| It is certainly no disgrace for lords to 
in a flourishing condition in America. earn their living. It is honourable to them, 

If the law were to impose upon every |if thereby they maintain themselves inde- 
first recipient of an hereditary title an| pendent of help from others. It is praise- 
obligation to give security for its dignified | worthy, if they simply pursue “ business ” 
maintenance, such catastrophes as baronets | for the sake of the knowledge and experi- 
in workhouses and peers worse off than|ence to be derived from it. No one will 

aupers would not shock propriety. Sir) think the worse of the son of the Duke of 
rnard Burke su ouaed that every| Argyle who is, or was, in a mercantile 
recipient of an hereditary title of honour) house in Liverpool. Sons of peers have 
should be compelled, before the patent! gone to humbler vocations than that. In 
passed, to endow it with land that should | the “ Annual Register” for the year 1802, 
be inalienable. An estate of the value of | there is the following singular paragraph : 
about £500 a year, it was thought, would |“ The sons of a noble earl, one of whom 
suffice for a baronet; one of about four} was breeding for a bricklayer and the oth- 
times that value would be sufficient to) era tanner, have been lately sednced from 
guarantee the proper dignity of a title in| their employments, by their sister, to the 
the peerage. The indissoluble connection | great mortification of their father, who is 
of land with title would, no doubt, have a} disappointed in his favourite scheme.” 
certain good effect. The idea is not new.! The earl here alluded to was, we believe, 
In Anglo-Saxon times land was essential | the third Earl Stanhope, who died in 1816. 
to nobility. A churl might grow rich} When he was a republican he felt the ab- 
enough to possess a helm, a coat of mail, | surdity of bearing an hereditary title. He 
and a sword ornamented with gold; but if | accordingly abandoned that of earl, took 
he could not add five hides of land thereto| the arms from his carriage, and called 
he remained a chur! still. If he had the | himself plain Mr. Stanhope. In course of 
land he was thaneworthy, and eligible to| time he changed his views, and took to his 
the highest offices. The landowner is,in|earldom again. As a statesman, he is 
fact, now the true nobleman. A squire! chiefly known in connection with a money- 
with acres is far above the lord without.| bill. In 1811 his motion was adopted, 
Territorial designation in Scotland is of | whereby ay guineas for more and 
the highest distinction. A landowner’s | bank-notes for less than their real value 
family name gives way to that of his es- | was strictly prohibited ! 
tate, by which he is called. In England} The Earl of Stanhope lived in revolu- 
the territorial name often accompanies the | tionary times, when murder was patriot- 
family one. Willoughby d’Eresby, How-j|ism, and thieves thought that a liberal 
ard de Walden, Talbot de Malahide, and | distribution of property would save them 
others preserve the de, which gente | trouble of thieving. As every Hebrew 
went out in the reign of Henry VI., when in the olden time, however noble, learned 
English possessions in France had very a trade, so the Earl seems to have conclud- 
generally passed away to other owners.’ ed that, to meet an extreme contingency, 

In the newer English form we have, as his sons had better know how to lay bricks 
the latest example, Lytton of Knebworth.| and prepare leather than how to shoot 
Sir Bernard Burke thinks, if a law of pro- | snipes. rds so often become bankrupts, 
vision had been the rule, he would not'that the idea of their sons turning to 
have met, in a Dublin poorhouse, a pauper | handicrafts is not an uncommon one 
who was heir presumptive to a barony! among republicans. When the present 
which is associated with the exploits of | Marquis of Westminster was Lord Gros- 
Cressy and Poitiers. It is not — since 'venor, he was travelling through the 
the heir presumptive to the Earldom of | United States. He happened to be one 
Wicklow died, a drunken imbecile, in a day at a station, in the West, waiting for 
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atrain. A West-country farmer addressed 
him thus : 

“Been about these parts /consid’able, 
stranger?” 

“Yes; for some length of time.” 

“ Like ’em pretty well, eh?” 

“Yes ; pretty well.” 

“ How long have yer bin here?” 

“ A few weeks.” 

_ “ What’s yer business ? ” 

“T have no business.” 

* What are yer travellin’ for, then?” 

“Only for my pleasure.” 

“Don’t yer do any business? How 
d’yer get yer livin’, then?” 

“Tt isn’t necessary for me to work for 
my support. My father is a.man of prop- 
erty, and gives me an allowance sufficient 
for my wants.” 

“ But s’pose the old man should die ?” 

“In that case, I dare say he’d leave me 
enough to live upon.” 

Then came the supreme supposition 
made by the farmer : 

“ But s’pose he should bust up?” 

The idea of such a destructive explosion 
on the part of a peer, whose income, ac- 
cording to popular legend, is £1000 a day, 
Sundays included, was nothing strange to 
the farmer, though it may have set Lord 
Grosvenor “ a-thinking.” 

Whether the above popular estimate be 
accurate or not, is not much to the ques- 
tiou. It is, probably, not far out. But 
observe what changes have come over in- 
comes of great peers since the seventeenth 
century. At the close of that era, John 
Holles, Duke of Newcastle, was accounted 
by Burnet as being the richest peer that 
had been in England for ages. His reve- 
nue amounted to £40,000 a year. At that 
time the Grosvenors were not in the peer- 

eat all. They were indeed of better 
blood than that made up of Holles, Caven- 
dish, Pelham, and Clinton. They were 
knights in the old Norman period. The 
baronetcy dates only from 1622. The 
first step in the peerage was made little 
more than a hundred years ago. Since 
that time they have fairly risen to the 
state and condition of princes, while Clin- 
ton and the Newcastle dignity have come 
down to the dust. How sadly the old 
name has been dragged through the mire, 
the bankruptcy and police courts, and one 
court-martial! One cannot see the fall 
of an historic house without pain, or, in 
this case, without something more than 
pain. One circumstance is worthy of 
note. When the Duke was lately before 
the public in connection with the Bank- 
ruptey Court, his debts were said to 
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amount to £300,000. If Burnet were 
alive, he would have to say that it is the 
largest sum for which an English peer 
ever failed. So far, the failure was a 
distinction. Incidents, however, repeat 
themselves. It was said of the second 
Duke of Buckingham, “In squandering 
wealth was his peculiar art.” He was 
“beggared by fools;” and, as Dryden 
adds, “ He had his jest, and they had his 
estate.” A later duke of Buckingham 
impoverished himself in less blamable 
fashion. We allude to the duke who en- 
tertained the fugitive Bourbon royal fami- 
ly with such profuse hospitality, that they 
and their followers drained his exchequer 
and burdened him with debt. He had, 
moreover, lived with princely magnifi- 
cénce. His expenditure in the luxuries of 
art and literature was enormous. The 
munificent spirit with which he treated 
the Bourbons, however, was an addition 
that even his income could not bear. 
When he visited Paris, neither Louis 
XVIII. nor Charles X. took the slightest 
notice of the obligation they had incurred. 
Those ungrateful Bourbons would not even 
condescend to confer 


** on the noble old soul, 
A ribbon and cross for his best button-hole.’’ 


There is something pathetic in the way 
the Duke tells, in his diary, of the last 
moments spent by the Duchess and him- 
self at Stowe. Through the evening, and 
till the midsummer moon was riding in 
the sky, they lingered about the portals 
of their paradise: “ At last we came to 
the flower-garden. . . . She burst out into 
a violent fit of tears, in which I partici- 
pated without saying a word. In this 
manner she went through the two gardens, 
and left them in silent sorrow. I gave 
her a rose which I gathered out of the 
garden as we passed; and I know that 
she treasured up that last gift. I never 
thonght that she loved this place so 
much, to make her grieve so much about 
leaving it.” 

If we turn to Scotland, we shall find 
that when King Robert II., of Scotland, 
made a Scottish earl (of Buchan) of his 
son, that monarch little expected that 
one of the earl’s descendants would appear 
in the Court of Bankruptcy. Indeed, 
King Robert, in common with his con- 
temporaries, could not possibly know 
what that then non-existing court might 
be. Half a dozen years since, however, 
the descendant in question made a per- 
sonal appearance and statement in bank- 
ruptcy before the sheriff-substitute of 
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Linlithgow. The statement, as reported 
ip the papers at the time, is not without 
interest. The Earl is reported to have 
said that, till he succeeded to the title in 
1857, he had no means at all, except £430 
a year from his wife’s fortune. After 
succeeding to the title, he found the 
estates in the hands of trustees who 
allowed him £500 annually. The two 
sums combined were not more than 
enough to support an earl’s dignity, but a 
man of good sense might have contrived 
to live comfortably enough on such a 
revenue. No man with a fixed income, 
sufficient to provide what is absolutely 
necessary for himself and family, has the 
slightest excuse for allowing his expendi- 
ture to go beyond his means. In the 
Earl’s case, we are told, that “in conse- 
quence of his limited income, he had 
incurred fresh obligations, and, together 
with them,” we are told in the papers, he 
“had become liable for the heavy damages 
awarded in a divorce case in which the 
noble Earl had figured as co-respondent.” 
The reflection here suggests itself that 
persons, even Scottish peers, with limited 
incomes — we say nothing of limited prin- 
ciples — have no right to indulge in the 
luxury of co-respondentships. Let us 
add, without any reference to this case, 
that the plea of insufficiency of income is 
becoming the excuse of every swindler 
who does not choose to adapt his desires 
to his means. It is lamentable to see how 
airily a fellow who has not paid, and does 
not mean to pay, for the gold chain which 
lies over the unpaid-for brilliant waist- 
coat in which he appears in Bankruptcy, 
pleads insufficiency of income as a reason 
for not being honest. Bankruptcy regis- 
trars are often as complimentary to this 
fashionably-dressed rascalry, on passing 
their examination, as if they had success- 
fully passed one in the abstruse sciences. 
An insolvent tradesman, who struggled to 
keep himself and family above water, and 
who drowns in the vortex of his difficulties 
because the fashionably-dressed rascal 
does not pay his bills, gets nothing of that 
registrar’s precious balsam of courtesy. 

‘o return to the Buchans, we may 
notice that the earl who died in 1829 con- 
fined himself to a rigid economy till he 
had paid the whole of his father’s debts. 
This virtue of economy, carried to excess, 
became a vice; and under its exercise 
that earl did the meanest of things with 
the most magnificent air. His younger 
brothers were Henry and Thomas Erskine. 
The latter was the celebrated Lord 
Chancellor. The penurious earl used to 
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say that his two brothers owed every- 
thing to him. People who heard this 
strange assertion for the first time looked 
surprised; and the Earl would remark, 
“Yes, it is true, they owe everything to 
me. On my father’s death, they pressed 
me for a small annual allowance. I knew 
that this would have been their ruin, by 
relaxing their industry. So, making a 
sacrifice of my inclination to gratify them, 
I refused to give them a farthing, and 
they have both thriven ever since —ow- 
ing everything to me!” And yet he 
affected to be angry when his two broth- 
ers went to the bar; and he subsequently 
owned, with foolish shame, that they had 
got on by following a trade. It was a 
trade at which the Lord Chancellor lost 
all the fortune he had heaped up. He was 
fain to live, in his latter days, in furnished 
lodgings in Southwark. The eldest broth- 
er, the earl (who began saving £200 a 
year, and at last saved as many thousands 
annually, in spite of which the estate fell 
to the keeping of trustees), considered 
himself as great in intellect as Tom and 
Harry. “ We inherit all our cleverness,” 
he once remarked, “from our mother.” 
This remark, unluckily for him, was made 
to the clever Duchess of Gordon, who 
smartly answered, “I fear that, as is 
usually the case with the mother’s fortune, 
it has all been settled on the younger chil- 
dren.” Walter Scott said something as 
good at the old Earl’s funeral, among the 
ruins at Dryburgh: “His body,” says 
Scott, “was in the grave, with its feet 
pointing westwards. My cousin MacKep- 
ple was for taking notice of it, but I as- 
sured him that a man who had been wrong 
in the head all his life would scarce be- 
come right-headed after death.” After all, 
the Erskine who became Lord Chancellor 
was as eccentric as, though more clever 
than, the most eccentric of his family. In 
the best of his day he had an estate in 
Sussex; nothing but birches grew upon 
it; the Lord Chancellor converted them 
into brooms, and sold them all over the 
country ! ¥ 

Of course, insufficiency of income may 
be a justifiable plea in some cases. It was 
certainly so once, in the case of a lady who 
was granddaughter of one Duke of Port- 
land and the niece of another. General 
readers will not have forgotten a remark- 
able book, published in 1859, “ The Journal 
of my Life,” &c., by the beautiful Grace 
Dalrymple Elliott. There was a beauti- 
ful daughter of Mrs. Elliott’s, who was the 
admiration of our grandfathers — Miss 
Seymour. The father of the young lady 
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was the gracious prince who was after- 
wards George IV. In the year 1808, Miss 
Seymour married Lord Charles Bentinck, 
treasurer of the royal household. Of this 
marriage came an only daughter, Georgi- 
ana Augusta Frederica (names derived 
frém her maternal royal grandfather), and 
this semi-royal lady, born in 1811, lost her 
mother in 1813, her father in 1826. Only 
half a dozen years ago, the public who re- 
membered her mother were pained to find 
the daughter, Miss G. A. F. Cavendish 
Bentinck, appearing in the most disagree- 
able of courts as a bankrupt. She de- 
scribed herself as a spinster, of No. 5, 
Green Street, Grosvenor Square. She 
ascribed her appearance in the Bankruptcy 
Court to insufficiency of income. er 
difficulties in that respect were ascribed to 
the loss of a sum of money which she had 
lent to the late Dowager Lady Rivers. 
She was left without sufficient means to 
maintain her position in life. The prelimi- 
nary list showed debts to the amount of 
nearly £1700. The Dowager Countess of 
Clare was a creditor for £60. There was 
much sympathy, but also a very miscella- 
neous collection of liabilities in the sched- 
ule. Amongst the creditors were jewel- 
lers, hairdressers, photographic artists, 
printsellers, confectioners, a 


milliners, 
ladies’ hatter, an anatomical corset and 


belt maker, and others. If prudential 
heads shook at this list, sympathy did not 
die of it. If the Dowager Lady Rivers 
had only settled her debt before she died, 
all these unlucky tradespeople would 
probably have been paid. Still, the safest 
rule for lords, ladies, and all mankind gen- 
erally, is that no one should lend more 
than he can afford to lose ; and the golden 
rule is the Scriptural rule, “Owe no man 
anything;” from which text we once 
heard a dashing curate preach a farewell 
sermon to a congregation to half of whom 
he was over head and ears in debt. 

The name of Willoughby d’ Eresby was 
before the world lately in a very unpleas- 
ant way as regarded money matters. The 
affair is too recent to require further no- 
tice than just to record that the Lord 
Chief Justice expressed his conviction that 
my lord’s counsellor must have been 
ashamed of the instructions under which 
that gentleman felt himself compelled to 
act. When a ducal title belonged to the 
name, and the Willoughby d’Eresbys were 
dukes of Ancaster and Kesteven — five of 
them bore the title from 1715 to 1809 — 
it was distinguished by many peculiarities. 
Ta no case did a first-born son live to suc- 
ceed to the title. Without having a 
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“ fine ” fortune, the first three dukes had a 
very “fine ” town-house in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields —the very finest there, built by 
Inigo Jones. The dukes were singular 
personages. Three, at least, of the duch- 
esses were still more so, and yet it is hard 
to believe what Walpole says of them — 
that they were never sober. They were 
certainly somewhat better born than Wal- 
| pole describes them. The “daughter of a 
| disreputable horse-jockey, Panton,” had for 
her father the master of the king’s running 
horses. Another, whom he describes as 
“some lady’s woman or young lady’s 
governess,” was really the danghter of a 
major in the English army. The young 
duke, who died in 1779 of scarlet fever at 
the age of twenty-two, could have squan- 
dered any amount of fortune. He was 
one of the hardest drinkers of his day — 
his “little day.” This young duke kept a 
dwarf, whom he used, when he was drunk, 
to take up and fling at the heads of the 
company. His ignoble manners were in 
painful contrast with his fine aristocratic 
figure. And yet he had been fortunate 
enough to meet with a young and noble 
girl (Walpole’s niece) who had consented 
to be his wife, and who wore mourning for 
him, after his early death, as if he had 
been her husband and was worth the weeds 
she put on for him. 

Perhaps, or rather without doubt, the 
successor and uncle of the above dissolute 
duke was the most eccentric of the five. 
However poor he may have been, it was 
not poverty which drove him to a course 
which would have conducted a less noble 
—- to imprisonment and hard la- 

our. De Quincey notices the felonious 
eccentricity of this last of the dukes of 
Ancaster and Kesteven. He could not re- 
frain, we are told, from exercising his fur- 
tive mania upon articles so humble as 
silver spoons! It was the nightly care 
of a pious oo watching over the 
aberration of her father, to have his 
pockets searched by a confidential valet, 
and the claimants of the purloined articles 
traced out! : 

The “aberration” was not a nice habit 
for an eccentric duke to indulge in. There 
is more poetry, at any rate, in a Duke of 
Exeter begging his bread. The Wars of 
the Roses brought many a loftily-raised 
head low — none lower than the Duke who 
was attainted in 1461. This peer, John 
Holland, was one of the several. Lancas- 
trians who, surviving the battle of Hex- 
ham, became fugitives. The duke got 
safely beyond the seas. We have the au- 
thority of De Comines for stating the 
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depth of misery into which he fell. That 
chronicler himself saw the Lancastrian 
nobleman running barefooted after the 
Duke of Burgundy’s train, and begging, 
for God’s sake, for, bread! He died, a 
half-starved mendicant, in Flanders, in 
1473. There was less disgrace in such a 
death than in that of Richard de Grey, 
Lord Grey of Ruthyn, who entirely ruined 
himself by gambling. He became a lounger 
about taverns, and one day, in 1523, was 
found dead on a bench in a Cheapside inn. 
In comparatively recent times poor peers, 
with some political influence, had their 
poverty relieved by strange grants on the 
part of the government of the day. On 
the other hand, wealthy peers have had 
their riches increased in ways as strange, 
and in return for the approved exercise 
of that political influence. After Sir Pe- 
ter Burrell married the daughter of the 
third Duke of Ancaster, and was created 
Baron Gwydyr, he had conferred on him 
a grant (from the Crown, by letters pa- 
tent) of all the mooring-chains in the 
Thames. He thus derived an enormous 
income from the rent of those chains — 
dues, in fact, paid by ships as long as 
they held on to those mooring-chains. 


When the docks were built, and mooring- 
chains in the river were no longer needed, 
Lord Gwydyr received ample compensation 
—for having been for many years in the 


enjoyment of alarge revenue! It was not 
his sole revenue. He was far better off 
than the late Lord Kensington, whose sole 
income, it was said, was drawn from 
a share in the tolls of old Smithfield 
Market. 

Glancing back at France, we may say, 
that if ever a body of thieves and mur- 
derers should succeed in establishing the 
Red Republican rascalry in England, it 
will be a question with such lords as may 
escape assassination, as to how they will 
earn their livelihood in a foreign country. 
When many of the French nobility were 
refugees in this country during the first 
years of that revolution of ’93, which has 
not yet come to an end, they found vari- 
ous ways of living. The most singular 
man (as well as the most singular way of 
life on the part of a refugee) was the 
noble Chevalier D’Aubigné. In the deep- 
est of his distress, he was asked by an Eng- 
lish friend to dine at atavern. At that 
time we used to eat our lettuces just as we 
now do water-cress, with a little salt, and 
nothing else. D’Aubigné took the lettuce 
that was placed on the table, and pro- 
ceeded to make a salad after the fashion 
of his country. The other guests in the 
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room curiously watched the work and the 
artist. They snuffed up the refreshing air 
of a mayonnaise, and when the Chevalier 
and his friend had consumed the delicious 
mixture with an air of intense satisfaction, 
a guest from another table approached the 
former, and said: “Sir, it is well knoWn 
that salad is made properly only by your 
great nation. Would it be too much to 
ask of your courtesy to mix one for me 
and the three other gentlemen at yonder 
table?” The Chevalier accordingly as- 
sented. He went over, mixed the salad to 
their taste, made himself the while as 
agreeable as the salad, and just intimated, 
by the way, that he was a noble refugee 
without means of buying for himself what 
he mixed so well for others. The chief 
of the guests whom he had thus served 
pressed his hand at parting, and left a 
guinea init. A golden idea was dropped 
at the same moment into the Chevalier’s 
brain; he gave his address to the donor 
of the guinea. The meaning thereof was 
thoroughly understood. A few days later, 
D’Aubigné received a letter, inviting him 
to repair to a ducal mansion for the pur- 
pose of preparing a salad for a large din- 
ner-party, as it was understood it was his 
profession to do. D’Aubigné presented 
himself with alacrity, and when the task 
was completed, he asked five pounds for 
the achievement. That completed the 
conviction of the party that he was an in- 
valuable artist insalads. He could scarce- 
ly answer the calls made upon him. Ina 
brief space of time he was to be seen in 
a little carriage, with an attendant, in 
whose care was a mahogany case contain- 
ing separate ingredients for the concoctin 
of various sorts of salads according to dif- 
ferent tastes and requirements. Subse- 
quently, he sold similar cases as fast as he 
could supply them, with instructions for 
the benefit of patrons at a distance. For- 
tune, in short, rolled in upon him. He 
was a saving and a prudent man. The 
Chevalier put away eighty thousand francs 
by salad-making! Sixty thousand of that 
sum he invested in the funds when he re- 
turned to his native country. With the 
other twenty thousand he bought a castle 
and an estate — that is to say, of course, a 
country cottage and a garden, and lived at 
least as happily as if he had made it all by 
bloodshed and pillage in war. It would 
be unfair to a titled English gastronomic 
artist if we were to omit placimg on 
record that the deaf Duke of Devonshire 
had a wonderfully fine hand at making 
punch 4 la Romaine. 

France contributed other samples of ec- 
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centric dignity of a later period. Where 
a living duke’s sons may be marquises, and 
a marquis’s sons counts, and a ceunt’s sons 
viscounts — where titles could be bought 
by money or conferred by adoption, it is 
not to be wondered at that titles are looked 
upon with contempt, unless they belong to 
a very old stock and are above suspicion 
of taint: A titled adopter may transmit 
his title to an adopted son in France, if 
the latter has been supported by the 
former for six years, or if the adopted has 
saved the adopter’s life in battle or else- 
where. About seventeen years ago the 
bankrupt Marquis de Crozier de Sainte 
Segraux, being utterly destitute, adver- 
tised for an heir to his title on these terms : 
M. le Marquis offered to confer his name 
and title on any man who would pay him 
£120 sterling down, and grant him an an- 
nuity of £32, or less than 12s. 4d. a 
week! A marquisate was never offered 
for less, and this one of De Crozier was 
taken on the above terms by De Crozier’s 
own lawyer, one M. Baudier. As the 
bankrupt Marquis died within the legal 
term referring to adoption, and had never 
supported his adopted son at all, the law- 
yer, of course, failed in the object of his 
‘ambition. 

We have only further to remark, that it 
was an ancient rule of the civilians that 
nobility was annulled by poverty. There 
are many examples of peers not being 
summoned to take their seats, on this very 
ground of their poverty. Others have de- 
clined to claim A sae for the same reason. 
That nobility should cease with riches is 
an old idea. It was considered that the 
remembrance of high birth and the re- 
mains of hereditary honour, unsupported 
by wealth and power, had been and might 
be rather incentives to daring wickedness 
than motives of heroic actions. It was 
thought that men might endeavour to 
strengthen decayed family dignity by 
shaking the government of their country, 
rather than by studying its interests or 
promoting its welfare. 





From Saint Pauls. 
FESTINA LENTE. 


IGNORANT people never read this maga- 
zine, but if they did, and any country 
cousin were to make a dash at this paper, 
taking Festina to be Italian for a pretty 
girl, and expecting a love-story, how dis- 
appointed he would be to find that it was 
Latin, and that the whole title meant, Has- 
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ten slowly. It is one of those two-faced 
maxims that have a great deal to answer 
for. You may praise the concentrated wis- 
dom of an epigram as long as you please, 
but every stroke of proverbial wit like this 
is more of a fool-trap than anything elsc. 
Clever people invent such things for their 
own entertainment and that of other clever 

eople; and what is the consequence ? 

he clever people have their joke ; but the 
great mass of mankind are perplexed and 
put about by the use to which the stupid 
folk put the smart saying. There is no 
aan that the Fat Boy in “ Pickwick ” for- 
tified himself by meditation on this prov- 
erb; but there is no proof that he did not, 
and at all events he might have done so if 
he had liked. Assuredly there are plenty 
of slack-minded people who are corrupted 
by what the proverb has suggested. Man- 
kind are not, as a rule, so expeditious that 
they need telling to be slower. 

When I was a boy I suffered many things 
at the hands of a fable entitled, “The 
Hare and the Tortoise,” which still dwells, 
though perhaps a little imperfectly, in my 
recollection. As acheck upon the rapidity 
of my movements, I was recommended to 
get it by heart, and I did so. In the first 
couplet, the word “genius” was printed in 
italics by way of indicating that it was a 
term of reproach : — 


** A forward hare, of swiftness vain, 
The genius of the neighbouring plain, 
Would boast his flight ’twere vain to follow, 
For dog and horse he’d beat ’em hollow.”’ 


Then the fabulist proceeds to say that, the 
Hare and the Tortoise being set to race 
each other, the Hare, deriding the pace of 
his competitor, went to sleep, and so the 
Tortoise won, saying — 


** You may deride my awkward pace, 
But slow and steady wins the race.”’ 


But which race, pray? Of course it was 
that race, because the quick-footed runner 
overslept himself. But does any sane per- 
son believe that if the Hare had gone on 
running as hard as ever he could, the Tor- 
toise would have got in first? If Captain 
Barclay and the Fat Boy (supposing they 
had been contemporaries, which I neither 
affirm nor deny) had been backed for a 
race from London to Richmond, and Bar- 
clay had thought proper to go to bed at 
Putney and stay there long enough, of 
course the Fat Boy might have got to 
Richmond first. But that does not prove 
that “slow and steady” is better than 
“swift and steady.” All this I used to 
represent when I was a youngster, but I 
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was only assured in return that when I was 
older I should be wiser. 

Now I am not a bit wiser. I still main- 
tain that if two persons start fair to trav- 
erse a distance of say twenty miles, and 
one of them goes five miles an hour, while 
the other goes only two-and-a-half, the 
first will win — that is, if nothing happens 
to him, such as a lethargy, or a fit of apo- 
plexy, or a broken leg. Supposing that to 
be so, it only remains to inquire whether 
the five-mile man is more likely to have an 
accident than the other. But I submit 
that we have no statistics to enable us 
to decide the question. “General obser- 
vation?” Ah, vraiment! I think I know 
what that is worth. 

However, if general observation is any 
test, I suppose my general observation is 
worth as much as otlier people’s. Now, 
we have been over and over again lately 
told by “experts ” — a class of persons in 
whom I have no faith whatever — that the 
rate of speed at which we live in modern 
days has caused a great increase of insan- 
ity and heart-diserse. Well, I have been 
about town a good deal; and I do not see 
that people are more insane than they used 
to be. I watched heaps of them to-day, 
and they looked much the same as usual. 
I could not tell whether they had heart- 
disease, but they did not, as a rule, carry 
it in their faces, and I think I know angina 
pectoris when I see it. Besides that, some 
of the slowest people I have ever known 
have had heart-disease ; and others of the 
same sort have gone mad. It is all very 
well to say that Turks and Red Indians, 
who are never in a hurry, do not go mad; 
but, in the first place, I firmly believe they 
do; and, even if they do not, there is a 
sort of diffused idiotcy about the whole 
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as they liked. Abraham never heard of 
the assessed taxes in all his life. The pa- 
triarchs had nothing to do but to tend 
their flocks and herds like the shepherd in 
As You Like It. They had to count the 
sheep, milk the cows (or see that they 
were milked), and cherish their wives, of 
which each patriarch seldom had more 
than two atatime. This— making some 
allowance for diversions to repel maraud- 
ing expeditions by neighbouring tribes — 
was a very empty sort of existence; for 
there is every reason to believe that in 
those days two wives, or twenty, gave less 
trouble than one does now. So, what in- 
ference can be drawn from patriarchal 
times that would be fairly applicable to 
our own? Moralists must be very hard 
driven for topics when they have to go 
back to Mesopotamia, and Kirjath-Jearim, 
and places of that sort, for an idea. Did 
Abraham ever keep an appointment in 
Fleet Street? No. Then what are we to 
do? Are we to abolish Fleet Street? I 
should like to see the man who would try 
it on. In that case, it only remains that 
we accommodate ourselves to the exigen- 
cies of the situation, and do our work as 
fast as ever we can. 

If we proceed on any other principle, 
we shall eventually come to a pretty pass. 
“Haven’t you got any other pace than 
that?” said an enraged master to an 
errand-boy who was walking at the rate 
of two miles an hour. “Ye-es,” yawned 
the youngster ; “I’ve got another, but it’s 
slower.” Just so. If we only succeed in 
impressing mankind with the notion. that 
they are moving too fast, they will go 
from slowness to slowness till at last they 
stand clean stock-still. This might be 
agreeable to certain evil-disposed persons, 


body of them, which comes to pretty much | but it would never do for those who be- 


the same thing. 

A great many extraneous arguments 
have been employed by fanciful people in 
order to make their fellow-creatures go 
slower. Not content with what was to be 
found at his own door and ours, Dr. Oliver 





lieve in progress, and love it. If we have 
a goal to reach, the quicker we go the 
sooner we shall get there. Al! we need . 
take care of is, that we move in the right 
direction. It is notorious that sheep, and 


‘other imitative creatures, will follow each 


Wendell Holmes has actually gone back to; other in any direction whatsoever, and 
the grey twilight of history for induce-| take the time from their compatriots — if 


ments :— 


** Think of the patriarchs; then compare as 


men 
These lean-cheeked maniacs of the tongue and | 


pen! 
Run, if youlike, but try to keep your breath.”’ 


“Think of the patriarchs!” 
think of the patriarchs. 








Well, I do 
And what then? 
What had the patriarchs to do? They 
lived in tents which they moved about just 





that is the right word, which I doubt. 
But we are not sheep. Nor are we bound 


‘for the butcher’s yard. We have a des- 


tiny. We have a goal. We have an At- 

lantis. We have a summum bonum. We 
have a millennium. Let us get at it as 
uickly as ever we can! 

Let us remember, also, that the sooner 
we have done our work the more time we 
shall have for play. I strenuously adhere 
to the early closing movement. Youknow 
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very well thata tune upon a hurdy-gurdy 
may be played faster or slower. the 
player would only give his mind to it, he 
might get through the repertoire of his 
hurdy-gurdy in an infinitesimally small 
space of time. Why should we not treat the 
labours of existence upon the same princi- 
ple? Turn the handle as fast as ever you 
can; have done with the work; and then 
we shall have practically boundless tracts 
of leisure for recreation. 

Opposite the very room in which I am 
now writing there is a dead wall. Upon 
that dead wall there were, a few days 
back, about half-a-dozen pictorial posters. 
There was one of Binko’s Paper Blue — 
with a daintily-buxom girl up to the el- 
bows in soap-suds. There was another 
of a lady, with eyes like Solitaire-balls, 
carrying an umbrella; and underneath 











was an injunction to the observer to look 
and see where his umbrella was worn out. 


FESTINA LENTE. 


epigrammatic excuses for going slower 
still is a common enemy. Much more, 
if he tells them that they will have 
heart-disease, or go mad, if they live so 
fast. True, there is in this matter the 
same sort of unequal distribution that 
that there is in others. That is, if some 
poor devils appear too quick, it is because 
all the rapid work is devolved upon their 
shoulders. “Drive the willing horse.” 
Of course. But your deterrents will 
never influence those persons. They will 
go on till they drop. Meanwhile, the 
slow coaches will go slower and slower 
still; and the fast ones will have a harder, 
and yet a harder time of it. I protest 
against this arrangement. 

It is deeply to be regretted that neither 
imaginative writers nor men of science 
have had the courage to write of their fan- 
cies or their convictions, as the case may 
have been, upon this very simple subject. 








Then there was Thorley’s Food for Cattle, | The poet Shakspeare, we are told, was not 
and Horniman’s Pure Uncoloured Tea. I for an age, but for all time. Was he? 
have no doubt you have observed, with | Then why didn’t he take more liberties 
inexpressible anguish, the tedious rate at with it? Why was he not better acquaint- 
which “the working-man” goes through ed with, so to speak, the properties of time ? 
his labours ; — it cannot have escaped your He makes Ariel propose to put a girdle 
attention, if you have had the plumber, or , round the earth in forty minutes; bat did 
the gas-fitter, or the paper-hanger about any reader of an expansive mind ever feel 





the place. Well, one morning, four great | 
hulking lubbers—I presume from the, 
Metropolitan Board of Works, for the wall | 
is an august wall— marched up to these | 
osters with ladders, pails, scrapers, and 
rooms, in battle array; and it took those 
four stalwart Englishmen—a _ general 
term which I employ under reserve, for 
one or more or all of the fellows might, 
have been Scotch or Irish —I say it took 
them two whole days to remove those 
osters. The sight made my blood boil. 

would, unassisted, have cleaned that wall 
in two hours, or I would have lived on 
Binko’s Paper Blue for a week. Yet this 
is the sort of thing to which those “ ex- 
erts,” who raise the cry of “Festina 
ente” wish to bring us! It is true that 
“Hasten slowly ” may be taken to mean 
what Lord Bacon meant when he said he 
“knew one that would say, ‘ Let us tarry 
awhile that we may make an end the 
sooner ;’” that is, that a little wise use 
of the brains may save a good deal of mis- 
applied trouble. Very well. But I do 
not like Bacon. He was always quoting 
some Mrs. Harris or other for things that 
he did not care to say in his own person. 
And I maintain that the natural ten- 
dency of the general run of mankind 
to be slow is so serious a matter, 


that any man who furnishes them with flammas; data vela; impellite remos. Ex- 


satisfied with this? Was it worth while 
to invent an Ariel for a conclusion so lame 
and impotent as that? Why forty min- 
utes ? Forty winks are all very well, but 
that is after dinner. It is quite another 
matter when you “can ride on the curl’d 
clouds ;” .and forty seconds would have 
been much more like what you are entitled 
to expect when magic is a foot. But, for the 
matter of that, why forty seconds? Why 
twenty? Whyten? Itistrue thatif you 
go on like this you must come to the total 
annihilation of time. A captious critic 
might say, “If Ariel takes exacély no time 
to put a girdle round the earth, there is 
no interval between his starting to do it 
and his coming back after having done it; 
and, in that case, why should Ariel start 
at all? Your proposition takes away the 
succession of events altogether, and brings 
us to the punctum stans.” But I scorn the 
insinuation. These difficulties belong to 
the sphere of the Infinite. Read Dean 
Mansel’s “ Bampton Lectures,” and get 
what you can out of them. Read Hegel: 
seyn = nicht-seyn. I know all about it, and 
I don’t care. Iwill discuss these matters 
with the Infinite when I come across it. 
In the meanwhile my motto is, Go ahead. 
Cutit short. Vade, age, nate, voca zephyros, 
et labere pennis. Just so. Ite; ferte citi 
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actly. None of your quid loquor, aut ubi 
pa That is sictintion. Ite! Yet so 
faint-hearted are even the very men whose 
vocation it is to save time, that James 
Watt would not hear of high pressure, 
and George Stephenson talked of ten miles 
an hour as the limit of railway speed. 
Talk not of railway accidents; say not 
that they come of the unnatural speed of 
express trains. Palpable sophistry! It 
is not because the express trains go so 
fast, but because the goods trains go so 
slow, that we have these catastrophes. 
And I only wish that those who do not 
like to move at express speed would shunt 
themselves on to a second line of rail. 
The poet Longfellow has lamented that at 
the end of every day there is something 
left undone. That is because the slow 
people will not co-operate with the swift. 
Otherwise we might all go to bed to-mor- 
row night like Christians, and get up next 
morning with nothing else to do for the 
rest of our lives. The Hare might lie 
down with the Tortoise, and the Idle Ap- 
prentice eat air with the Industrious. 
Hoc age would be an idle legend, and a 
deserving universe would have its holiday. 
At all events, I shall do my share, and be 
as quick as ever I can. 

If people go mad, it is their own affair. 
It is my own design to go as fast as pos- 
sible, and I do not believe I shall go mad. 
If Ido, I give the experts my free leave 
to talk as cleverly, and as long as they 
please, concerning Natural Selection, or 
the Survival of the Fittest. 


From The Spectator. 
MR. GROTE. 


“Mr. Grote, a merchant who reads 
German,” writes Mr. Crabb Robinson, in an 
early entry of his diary, and this is perhaps 
the earliest mention in print or in literature 
of the great historian whom we have this 
week lost. And though in detail the en- 
try is wrong, though Mr. Grote never was 
exactly a merchant, yet in an essential 
point it indicates his characteristic excel- 
lence. Mr. Grote was not a mere literary 
man, and no mere literary man could have 
written his history. He was essentially 
a practical man of business, a banker 
trained in the City, a politician trained 
in Parliament, and every page in his writ- 
ings bears witness that he was so. Just 
as in every sentence of Thucydides there 
lurks some trace of exercised sagacity fit 
for the considerate decision of weighty 
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affairs, though by fate excluded from them, 
so in every page of Grote there is a fla- 
vour not exactly of this quality, but yet of 
others only to be learned in the complex 
practical life of modern times, and equally 
necessary for it. At the beginning he im- 

ressed the shrewd diarist as pre-eminent- 
y a man of business, and pre-eminently 
a —_ of business he remained to the 
end. 

Since 1842 he devoted himself so exclu- 
sively to literature that his powers in ac- 
tion were little known to younger men. 
Only a few now remember what he was as 
a banker and what he was as a politician. 
But for many years he has been Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of London 
and Vice-President and President of Uni- 
versity College, and those who have seen 
him in those capacities well know that he 
had all the faculties of a great administra- 
tor and many of the faculties of a great 
ruler. Almost all the important measures 
of these bodies wear the almost personal 
mark of his wide knowledge and strenuous 
decision, and it was difficult in both to 
carry much in opposition to them. 

The style of the “History of Greece ” 
shows the practical taste of its author in 
its most marked quality, — its reality. As 
it is twelve thick volumes long, it cannot 
be called a short book, but there is nota 
word added for the sake of effect. Every 
word was written because it was wanted 
to express the full meaning of the 
writer, and because the writer would 
be content with nothing less than his 
full meaning. Most writers on ancient 
subjects leave their readers to suppose 
something, require of them to fill in some 
links in the chain of reasoning. But Mr. 
Grote argues everything out. He tries 
historical questions as if he were a judge 
expounding them to a jury. He states 
every probability, weighs each witness, 
discusses every reason. It never strikes 
him that his readers may not wish to go 
through these processes, that they may 
not have as much interest in the subject as 
he has himself. [le evidently thiaks they 
ought to wish to know it all, even if they 
do not. They are impanelled to try the 
issue, and they are bound in con:cience 
not to relax their attention till they have 
heard all which can be said about it. The 
conscientious historian will not iet them 
off a single reason or permit them to omit 
the minutest authority. The whole style 
says, from the author to the reader, “ Now 
I want to explain this to you, and I know 
you want to have it explained to you, 
therefore let us go all through it.” 
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How different this is from most historians 
we all know. Most of them never give 
their readers credit for a sustained inter- 
est in the matter in hand; they think that 
their style must be ornamental or no one 
will read them ; that they must hurry on 
uick or no one will have patience with 
_ them. Probably at times Mr. Grote is 
* needlessly full, and certainly on many oc- 
casions he argues the same point too 
often; the case of the “ Sophists” is ar- 
gued in his “Plato” at least a hundred 
times, still, on the whole, a reader wanting 
to understand Greek history will be re- 
freshed by a writer “who has no style,” 
who at least does not think of his style, 
who pours all his ideas plainly forth, who 
assumes his readers to be as really inter- 
ested in the events as if they were his own 
money matters. 

The views of evidence in Mr. Grote’s 
history are as practical as the style. 
“ Why do I believe events in common life,” 
he asks; “because I have the evidence 
of honest eye-witnesses for them, either 
given to me at first hand, or communi- 
cated through trustworthy channels; and 
under the same circumstances and no 
other, will I accept events in history.” 
Tried by this rigid rule, the Argonautic 
expedition, the Trojan war, the legends 
of Thebes vanish alike, and vanish wholly. 
Sir G. Lewis upon Niebuhr is not more 
contemptuous than Mr. Grote on the con- 
structive critics—on those who try to 
make bricks without straw — who think 
they can evolve “certified fact ” from “ un- 
certified fiction,’ who have canons of 
probability, or, what is more convenient, 
an internal tact by which they learn which 
is truth and which is legend. Mr. Grote’s 
questions in all cases are, — who saw this, 
and how do you know that he saw it? He 
will listen to nothing else. We need not, 
indeed we cannot, discuss here whether 
this is a good theory of evidence or a bad, 
a complete one or an incomplete, we cite 
it only as showing the practical bent and 
bearing of Mr. Grote’s mind. He brings 
historical evidence “out of the clouds ;” 
he reduces it to the same sort of evidence 
as that upon which a banker discounts a 
bill, a politician believes a contemporary 
conversation. 

Practical men have always an object in 
what they do; and strange as it seems to 
those who “think other thoughts and live 
in other days,” Mr. Grote’s object was to 
refute Mitford. That clever writer is now 
unread and forgotten, but in his day he 
was a keen Tory, and discussed the affairs 
of Athens in the spiritof a Tory. The 
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contest between oligarchy and dem q 
between the rule of the many and the rule 
of the few, was as vigorous in the time of 
the Peloponnesian war as in that of the 
first French Revolution, when Mitford 
lived. Being a Tory, he fell upon the Lib- 
erals of Athens as vigorously, as keenly, 
as unscrupulously as he would have fallen 
on Mr. Fox and Lord Grey. If there could 
have been a bill of Pains and Penalties 
against Cleon, Mr. Mitford would have 
produced a bill of Pains and Penalties. 
As he could not do this, he amassed every 
— and accumulated every innuendo. 

Mr. Grote’s youth, more than forty 
years since, this party pamphlet was in or- 
thodox England received history, and he 
determined to reply to it. The original 
design of the twelve volumes, which begin 
at Troy and end with the death of Alex- 
ander, was to refute the accusations of 
Mitford against Greek Liberals, and ex- 
pose the false ee of Mitford upon 
Greek aristocrats. There is much else, of 
course, in Grote’s history, much else far 
more valuable. This was the first thought, 
the young man’s dream of what it was to 


ee. 

Mr. Grote was peculiarly likely to write 
such a reply, for he belonged to a remark- 
able class of most vigorous Liberals. They 
were called the “Philosophic Radicals” 
forty years ago, and had a curious, hard, 
compact, consistent creed. They were in 
the most anomalous position possible as 
politicians. They were unpopular Demo- 
crats ; they liked the people, but the peo- 
ple did not like them or their ideas; they 
said that the mass of the nation ought to 
have direct conclusive power, but the 
mass of the nation said they would not on 
any accouut have such power. To preach 
that the numerical majority ought to rule 
to a numerical majority which does not 
wish to rule is painful. A barbarous dem- 
agogue, no doubt, will shout till the people 
hear. But the “Philosophic Radicals” 
were not barbarous demagogues, but 

rave, careful reasoners. They might de- 
end Cleon in theory, but they had no tinge 
of the Cleon in practice. Some, Mr. Grote 
even perhaps, would not have borne at all 
easily the liberties which Cleon would 
have taken with him. The philosophic 
Radicals had a lesson to teach the people 
which the people did not wish to learn, 
and they were decidedly the last sort of 
people to make them learn it. It was 
natural that a man like Mr. Grote, with 
ample leisure and conscious of great liter- 
ary power, should turn to a more congen- 
ial occupation. 
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Around the original anti-Mitford ‘thesis 
Mr. Grote accumulated the most enormous 
store of miscellaneous knowledge. There 
was perhaps no subject that he could pos- 
sibly bring into his theme which he did 
not bring in, and on which he did not 
write as fully as it was decent to write. 
Nor does the trumpet ever give an uncer- 
tain sound. Sir George Lewis justly said 
that Dr. Thirlwall was like Lord E!don; 
“he even used his acuteness in order to 
avoid coming to a decision.” But no one 
would say this of Mr. Grote. Perhaps he 
discusses a million subjects or more, and 
has expressed more than a million distinct 
opinions. No doubt this omnivorous dis- 
cussion and this universal copiousness have 
impaired the merits of the “History.” 
The main subject is buried under the col- 
lateral, and only a very careful reader can 
always bear in mind whence he came or 
perceive why he is going where he seems 
to be taken. Nor has Mr. Grote, as a 
mere narrator, any peculiar charm; he 
tells his story plainly and fairly, but he 
does not make you read for the sake of 
the story. In ancient history, however, 
mere narrative is almost a secondary ele- 
ment. So many cardinal facts are omitted, 
and so many important inferences denied, 
that a perpetual disquisition must be mixed 
with the regular narrative, and in disquisi- 
tion Mr. Grote has been very rarely 
equalled, and never, surpassed. That 

acaulay’s famous criticism, “too many 

lums and no suet,” is applicable to Grote’s 
lane is certain, but Greek history is of 
necessity almost entirely “ plums.” 

That the political part of Grote’s history 
is much better than most of the other parts 
everyone will admit. Scarcely any one 
will now think the treatment of the myth- 
ology sufficient. “Prehistoric” specula- 
tion, as we now call it, might be made to 
elucidate the opening part of Greek his- 
tory. But comparative mythology and 

rehistoric speculation are subjects which 
aes been quite elaborated afresh since 
Mr. Grote dealt with the earliest Greece. 
If they had been known in 1846, we should 
have had an ample dissertation on them ; 
probably many dissertations. There are 
defects of omission, and there are other 
(as most people will think) defects of com- 
mission. To estimate Grote’s great work, 
the greatest philosophical problems and 
the deepest religious questions must be 
discussed; on almost every one of them 
he has expressly given his opinion, or not 
obscurely hinted it. But we cannot deal 
with these great subjects now. Gibbon 
said he was sustained by the hope that “a 
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hundred years hence I might still con- 
tinue to be abused.” Abuse is not the 
word for Mr. Grote, but a hundred years 
hence his writings will still continue to be 
the ground of controversy and the basis 
of discussion. The scholarship and the 
mode of teaching grave history in our time 
will be judged of hereafter by the “ His- 
tory of Greece” more than by any other * 
work. “Those who go down to posterity,” 
said Mr. Disraeli, both wittily and wisely, 
“are about as rare as planets,” and Mr. 
Grote will be one of the few in this gener- 
ation. 


From The Saturday Review 
LORD ABERDEEN. 


Tue Law Courts are running the novel- 
ists hard, and the romance of real life 
threatens to cast into the shade the most 
thrilling sensations of Mr. Mudie’s purvey- 
ors. While Lord Chief Justice Bovill and 
his patient jury are engaged in their inter- 
minable inquiry as to whether Roger 
Doughty Tichborne, supposed to have 
been drowned at sea seventeen years ago, . 
has survived in Tom Castro, the horse- 
breaker of Dargo in the Australian Bush, 
one of the Scotch sheriffs has been busy 
with a somewhat similar question as to 
the identity of George H. Osborne, second 
mate of the Hera, from Boston to Mel- 
bourne, who was washed overboard in 
January, 1870, and George Hamilton 
Gordon, sixth Earl of Aberdeen, whose 
family had lost all trace of him some time 
previously. It is a striking and very 
creditable proof of the discipline of the 
English press, that as regards the Tich- 
borne case it has been content simply to 
report the proceedings, and has scrupu- 
lously abstained from all further reference 
to a question which is probably upper- 
most in the minds of most of the readers 
of newspapers, which everybody is talking 
about with the utmost freedom in private 
society, and which is every day the sub- 
ject of innumerable rumours, comments, 
and conjectures, of the most extraordinary 
character. In -the Aberdeen case, how- 
ever, the same reasons for reticence do not 
exist, for it has practically, though not 
formally, been decided, and there are no 
hostile interests at issue in regard to it. 
The story of the young Earl is very curi- 
ous and romantic, and has perhaps some- 
thing more than a mere personal interest. 
What physiologists tell us of the difficult 
of keeping up a highly cultivated teeed, 
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and the constant tendency it displays to 
return in one respect or another to its 
primitive wildness, is also in some degree 
applicable to society. In every highly 
civilized community there may be observed 
a similar tendency to revolt from the 
artificial developments and refined tame- 
’ ness which mark the social condition. 
There is a vague longing for the rude 
simplicities of life when “ wild in woods 
the noble savage ran,” or when at least 
the limitations of personal freedom were 
less oppressive: than they are now, and 
there was more room in the world for the 
swing and play of individual character. 
In most of us this remains a mere senti- 
ment, but in some cases it breaks out in 
startling eccentricities which puzzle many 
worthy people very much. There was 
evidently some influence of this kind at 
work on young Aberdeen, when he sud- 
denly threw up his name and rank and 
plunged as a common sailor, under an 
assumed name, into the dirty drudgery 
and obscure companionship of a seafaring 
career. When this happened he was 
twenty-five years of age, had just suc- 
ceeded his father in the title and estates, 
and had, as it seemed, every promise of a 
happy and distinguished career. He had 
shown good parts in his College course at 
St. Andrew’s, though his tastes led him 
rather towards athletic exercises. He was 
one of the best rifle-shots in the country, 
and could bring down his stag with the 
best of them. He was on good terms with 
his family, and deeply attached to his 
mother. 
youth, with something both of his grand- 
father’s still reserve and hard-headed com- 
mou-sense, mingled with his father’s ear- 
nestness and tenderness of character, re- 
garded hopefully by his elders and 

re-eminent in those exercises which suited 

is age and position and made him popular 
with his companions, he seemed to start 
in the race with no ordinary advantages. 
But the race was not to his mind, and he 
turned away from it. On his father’s 
death his own health had shown some 
signs of delicacy, and he resolved to 
travel. Accompanying two friends, Lord 
Gosford and Mr. Peterkin, to America, he 
parted with them at Boston in the spring 
of 1866, and was never afterwards seen by 
any one who knew him by his real name. 
He dropped his title, chose a pseudonym, 
and seems to have been adopted at once 
and without challenge into the nautical 
society of Boston. 

An occasional scra 
mother alone testifie 


of letter to his 
to his existence, 


An alert, resolute, thoughtful | p 
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and gave a hint of his erratic movements. 
In October he had come back to Boston 
from a voyage, and found himself much 
stronger after “the long spell of warm 
weather and sea-air,” but not disposed 
just then to risk a return to the bleak 

nglish winter. Besides he had become 
enamoured of the social liberty he enjoyed, 
and could not bear to leave that “land of 
freedom andcommon-sense.” Ie had had 
an invitation from some missionaries to 
join them in an expedition to Honolulu 
and the Friendly Islands, and thought of 
accepting it. A few months later he gave 
a spasmodically vivid account of his life at 
sea, showing great zest for all the little 
adventures of the voyage. “I never told 
you,” he wrote, “my adventures on the 
African voyage, or about loading salt in 
the West Indies, or about the mysterious 
man, or about the wounded cook turned 
sailor, or the amorous mate, or the mate 
in fits calling on his mother, or about the 
cook drunk, a Frenchman crying, the 
second mate bullying, or about the ca 
tain drunk, the mate three-quarters ptm 
the second mate green, and the ship run- 
ning on George’s Shoal, and being saved 
by the undersigned, who was not drunk; 
about the talking parrot overboard, saved, 
saved, saved — about the honest soldier — 
about the happy island, the Arcadia of the 
Atlantic — about the French cook — good 
times now for the shell backs, plenty to 
eat, and good at that —or ‘A shark, a 
shark!’ pork the hook—he is caught, 
haul him aboard; frantic terror of the 
arrot — he tries to commit suicide —the 
shark is killed —shark steaks for break- 
fast; or about the undersigned sick with 
cholera; he gets well; he gets his toe 
crushed; he knocks off at 5.3) p.m.; he 
turns-to again at 6 A.M. next day — Span- 
ish pilots,” and much more in the same 
strain. 

After a time all letters ceased; his 
family naturally became anxious, and his 
former tutor, the Rev. W. B. Alexander, 
was despatched to America to search for 
him. While thus engaged, Mr. Alexander, 
in 1870, heard of the loss of one “ George 
H. Osborne,” second mate of the Hera, 
who was washed overboard and drowned 
in mid-ocean, and who, it was thought, 
might prove to be the young man he was 
seeking. The evidence laid before one of 
the Scotch Sheriffs, to show the identity 
of George Osborne and Lord Aberdeen 
seems to be sufficiently conclusive, though 
some further information on minor points 
has yet, for the sake of legal completeness 
to be adduced. American photographs of 























LORD ABERDEEN. 


the mate tally with English photographs 
of the Earl, and Lady Aberdeen o 
“recognized them all as without doubt 
portraits of her deceased son.” Osborne 
and the Earl were alike capital rifle shots, 
and the Earl’s rifle (identified by the 
maker) was proved to have been sold by 
Osborne to a man at Richmond in the 
United States. A peculiarity of gait was 
noticed in each, and they both displayed a 
conspicuous “ fondness for the sea, mechan- 
ics, mathematics, pictures, drawing, and 
music.” Further, they resembled each 
other in a liking for children, in strict moral 
conduct, and regular attention to religious 
duties. The handwriting of Osborne’s 
accounts, journals, and other memoranda 
relating to the Hera is the same as that of 
the Earl’s letters; and the captain of the 
Hera produced a song in this handwriting, 
called “The Rainy Day,” which Lady 
Aberdeen had often sung to her son, and 
which was a great favourite of his. The 
chain of evidence has thus been put to- 
gether link by link, and the Sheriff might 
robably have given his decision at once 
had it not been for a natural desire to 
make the records of identity so absolutely 
complete and conclusive that there should 
be no possibility of any question being 
raised on the subject hereafter, or any 
strange claimant from beyond the seas 
putting forward pretentions to the earl- 
dom and estates. When Lord Aberdeen, 
dropping his title, first entered nautical 
society at Boston as “ George H. Osborne,” 
he had probably no settled plan of any 
kind, beyond that of shaking himself free 
for a time from existing associations and 
trying what he could make of life on his 
own personal merits and by his own exer- 
tions. He soon picked up a knowledge of 
navigation, which he improved on board 
ship. In the African voyage he seems to 
have taken service as a seaman, judging 
from a passage in one of his letters de- 
scribing a trick by which he procured re- 
lease from a distasteful task — “under- 
signed painting yards — tired and hot, lets 
bucket fall —covers clean white boat with 
paint — sputters captain over with paint 
—captain swears—mate runs — under- 
signed tries to look serious — gets soap 
and water and cleans boat—no more 
painting for undersigned —just what he 
wanted.” In February, 1867, he had gone 
as a passenger in a brig to Galveston, but 
during the voyage volunteered to act as a 
sailor, and showed great knowledge of 
navigation. The passion for an active, 
roving life grew upon him as he indulged 
it, while service on boaad ship presented 
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new charms as he became more skilled in 
his work. 

As might be expected, Lord Aberdeen’s 
romantic story has excited a good deal of 
vulgar amazement. That a young noble- 
man, who might have had a fine house, 
good dinners, the best of hunting and 
shooting, “warm corners” wherever he 
went, servants to wait on him and toadies 
to flatter — who might any day have mar- 
ried a pretty girl, picked from a score, with 
another fortune to add to his own — should 
renounce all the pleasures and advantages 
of such a position, and start for himself, 
unknown and unbefriended, as a common 
sailor before the mast, in a dirty Yankee 
trading bark, seems to some people so 
utterly inexplicable that it must be set 
down as sheer insanity. Certainly the life 
of our young aristocrats, who are described 
so rapturously by Mr. Disraeli as living 
constantly in the open air, never reading, 
and specking only one language, their own, 
is in many ways a very pleasant one; but 
its full enjoyment is reserved for those 
who have no conception of anything be- 
yond, and who give themselves up to it 
with a serene simplicity which knows no 
doubt or afterthought. If any scruples 
begin to insinuate themselves, if the faint- 
est question arises whether, after all, 
amusement is the sole duty of man and 
the proper and sufficient fulfilment of exis- 
tence, the charm is broken. It is certainly 
possible to conceive a young fellow op- 
pressed with a burden of physical energy 
which he finds it difficult to work off so as 
to satisfy any theory of useful service in 
this world. Field sports begin and end 
with sport. As relaxation for a man who 
can show a good set-off of other work they 
are all very well, but they will hardly bear 
reflection as in themselves the be-all and 
end-all of existence. The destructive pro- 
pensities so bitterly satirized in the saying 
“ What a fine day, let us go and kill some- 
thing,” have now been reduced to a system 
involving the smallest conceivable amount 
of skill and trouble. There is a fantastic 
cruelty in the fopperies of Hurlingham, 
where our golden youth, in kid gloves and 
with cigar in mouth, beguile the summer 
afternoons with killing pigeons to the ex- 
hilarating strains of the Guards’ band, 
under the eyes of beauty, and sustained 
by frequent draughts of gin and seltzer. 
The best excuse for this wretched travesty 
of sport is perhaps the inanity of its vota- 
ries. It is easy to understand a young 
fellow of spirit revolting against the effem- 
inate slaughter of helpless and bewildered 
birds; but even the more manly enter- 
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prises of the chase would fail to satisfy a 
craving for real useful work, with a defi- 
nite object beyond that of mere amuse- 
ment and some direct practical results. A 
young lord casting about for employment 
in the service of humanity might indeed 
follow the example of one distinguished 
member of his order, and become an ama- 
teur fireman, or join another in the chasse 
aux gueux. But the field of activity is 
limited, and it is not easy to strike out a 
new line. <A born legislator, it may be 
said, should have no difficulty in finding 
appropriate occupation, since he can intro- 
duce Bills and make speeches and con- 
demn the poor Lord Chancellor to an 
over-done dinner any night he pleases; 
but labours like these are too barren to 
have much relish, and besides it is physical 
rather than mental employment, of which 
a young noble is usually most in want, 
and for which indeed it must be said he is 
by previous training usually best fitted. 
In another age he could have buckled on 
his armour and slashed about him to his 
heart’s content on behalf of distressed vir- 
gins and other objects of compassion. But 
nowadays there is hardly any outlet for 
importunate physical energies, except in 
sport; and sport, in its very nature, palls 
after a time on a thoughtful, earnest nature, 
if too exclusively pursued. It is probable 
that something of this kind happened to 
Lord Aberdeen, and many another young 
man in similar circumstances perhaps 
envies the mechanic or even the navvy his 
honest hard day’s work, with the legiti- 
‘mate satisfaction which attends it. In 
Germany the old tradition of bringing up 
every youth, no matter of what rank, to 
some handicraft is still maintained, the 
Emperor being, we believe, a printer, and 
the Crown Prince having also his trade ; 
and even as a formality the practice might 
perhaps be introduced with advantage in 
other countries. The longing for a simple 
life of direct physical activity is a natural 
reaction from the restraints and perplex- 
ities of a complex highly elaborated so- 
cial system. It often seems so hard to 
know what to do, and what is done loses 
half its satisfaction from the absence of 
direct immediate results. While the choice 
of a line of action is embarrassing in some 
cases, there is at other times an oppres- 
sive and irritating consciousness that no 
choice is offered, and that one is shut up 
to a particular course, contrary to all per- 
sonal predilections and desires, which is 
apt to breed a strong spirit of resentment 
and revolt. The prevalence of this feeling, 
and the general disposition which exists 
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to escape from the social bondage, are 
illustrated by the disappearances which, 
as the police could tell us, are constantly 
taking place. When the ice gave way 
three or four years since in Regent’s Park, 
and a number of people were drowned, 
about a score of persons took advantage 


‘of the occurrence to run away, trusting 


that their friends would assume that they 
had perished in the accident. Lord Aber- 
deen’s flight, though peculiar in its circum- 
stances, was probably not peculiar in its 
cause, and may be taken as representing, 
only in a morbid and intensified degree, 
that impatience of smooth formal life, 
with its limitations and responsibilities, 
and that desire for a fresher and simpler 
existence, which are common to all highly 
civilized communities pretty much in pro- 
portion to their civilization. 


From The Spectator. 
WAR OR PEACE? 


One of the most puzzling of the many 
puzzling problems presented by the con- 
dition of Europe, is the true attitude of 
the French mind towards the Empire of 
Germany. Do Frenchmen intend to re- 
new the contést at once, or to await an 
opportunity, such as the offer of an alli- 
ance, or to accept the peace? To Eng- 
lishmen, stunned as they still are with the 
events of the war, bewildered by the civil 
struggle, and out of all patience with M. 
Thier’s flatteries of the Army, the question 
may seem absurd, or worthy only of the 
brusque answer “They can’t;” but we 
question if it seems quite so ridiculous to 
the leading Germans, or to the most ob- 
servant among Frenchmen. In the midst 
of the military festivity at Berlin, —a 
true Roman triumph, but with no slave to 
ted the conquorer, “ Thou also art mortal,” 
— Prince Bismarck seems to be looking 
steadily and even uneasily towards Paris. 
He does not believe much in the strict fi- 
delity of diplomatists like M. Thiers,— 
men of his own, that is, of the ancient 
school, who look chiefly to success for 
their moral justification; he regards the 
indemnity with a kind of dread, as some- 
thing almost too great to be real; he 
knows the kind of offers made by M. 
Thiers in his roving expedition in search 
of an ally; andhe does not deceive him- 
self as to the amount of accident in the 
events of the late campaign. We doubt 
if any of the great Germans do. The 
Kaiser must have a shrewd judgment, or 
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he could not choose such men, and the 
thing that strikes him is that his success 
has been very nearly miraculous. Von 
Moltke is a great warrior as well as a 
modest man, and he deprecates too much 
praise of a campaign unchequered by re- 
verses. Prince Bismarck is the hardest 
of statesmen; but he stretches every nerve 
to conciliate the Alsatians, going even the 
length of waste of money in paying exce 
tional compensations for their losses. He 
knows, as probably no one in the Empire 
knows, with what jealousy Germany is 
regarded by surrounding States; how 
much hangs on the life of the sickly and 
hypochondriacal Czar ; how possible a coa- 
lition still is, and how different would be a 
war with France alone from a war with 
France and her allies. He knows his- 
tory, too, and does not forget how a 
nation recovers after a Jena followed 
by dismemberment; he has read what 
France was just before Jemappes, and 
what she was twelve months after; and 
he has studied political geography, and 
does not much believe in the exhaus- 
tion of a country like France, which once 
conquered half Europe on assignats. 
French ideas have a nasty way of spread- 
ing themselves, and altogether a look-out 
is not needless, and so, says M. Thiers, 
“he declared that if I could not suppress 
the Commune within eight days, he 
would;” and so, admits M. Favre, “he 
threatens us with the Empire;” and so, 
say journals that should know the truth, 
‘he objects to reviews which might revive 
too rapidly the military pride of France, 
demands the strict execution of the Treaty, 
and is very tardy indeed about the return 
of the prisoners from Germany. We may 
attach too much importance to trifles, but 
to our minds there are signs of a lurking 
uneasiness in Berlin, of .a disposition to 
conciliate everybody, and especially Czars, 
not altogether natural there. Giving up 
Germans in Russia to the wrath of the 
Czar for asking the German Kaiser to help 
them,—the very names of the petitioners 
were sent to St. Petersburgh,— is not the 
role the Hohenzollerns like of their own 
instinct best to play. 

Nor are the signs on the other side to 
be less carefully noted. M. Theirs, we 
may be sure, has not lost his confidence in 
his own genius for devising campaigns in 
consequence of recent events, and it is not 
easy to imagine that he forgets the place 
which, if he had that genius, and could 
deliver France, he would occupy in her his- 
tory. His first financial demand has been 
for money to extend the forts of Paris and 
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strengthen Belfort. He has in his most 
recent speech repeated his conviction that 
Sadowa was a danger for France and the 
policy of Napoleon in tolerating it “ab- 
surd,” and has definitely refused to reduce 
the military or the naval budget by one 
franc. Internal events might explain the 
former refusal, but the Navy cannot assist 
him to put down. the International. In 
this speech he mentioned three years as 
the limit within which France would re- 
sume her ancient grandeur, and he was 
not talking of finance, for the prospect of 
taxes is not one which induces a French 
Assembly to rush from its seats and crowd 
round the speaker in a tumult of half- 
weeping emotion. Then he has evidently 
determined to reorganize the Army of the 
Empire in preference to rebuilding it on 
any new basis; has reduced Gambetta’s 
officers to their old grades, “except so far 
as promotion has been in accord with mil- 
itary precedent,” and flatters the Army, 
and perhaps his own pride, by declaring 
that it has redeemed its reputation. All 
this points to the expectation of some im- 
mediate action in which an old army will be 
required, and so does the rapid replacing, 
amidst all the financial difficulties, of the 
stores of munitions. Alsatians too, are to 
have special privileges of election to the 
Assembly, privileges, as far as we see, not 
needed, and intended mainly to remind 
the population that in the eyes of France 
they will be forever French. Much of all 
this arrangement, no doubt, may be in- 
tended to meet internal difficulties and 
much may be out of accord with the pop- 
ular feeling of France, but we note a few 
further facts not quite in harmony with 
either supposition. Among them are the 
almost incredible attempt of General 
Trochu to convince the Assembly that the 
military leaders of the Commune, and 
more especially Dombrowski, were known 
to be Prussian agents, an attempt said to 
have elicited a thundering despatch from 
Berlin, the incessant whispering about the 
respect of the Commune for Prussia, the 
anxiety displayed in the Paris Press to 
connect the two most detested foes of 
French society. That is all Parisian 
vanity anxious to exculpate itself by 
throwing blame on the cat? Very possi- 
bly, but General Trochu is not exactly a 
Parisian; M. Thiers, if Parisian, is also 
something more; the Assembly, which so 
rigidly maintains silence about Germany 
and her exactions, is decidedly not Paris- 
ian, and Parisian is the last epithet politi- 
cians would apply either to Bonapartists 
or Orleanists. Yet Orleanist journals 
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keep saying that the Duke d’Aumale, with 
his Algerian experience—which we all 
forget too much—is the man to revindi- 
cate France; the Bonapartists, with or 
without suggestion from their head, have 
capped that offer by a pamphlet demand- 
ing the Rhine, and M. Thiers has publicly 
and cordiaily thanked M. Dumas the 
Younger for saying in his recent vitriolic 
letter that if Frenchmen will but be 
moral and accept M. Thiers they will 
within ten years recover Alsace and Lor- 
raine. Of course, the people may be op- 
posed to these dreams; but if they are, 
if they like sitting down under defeat, sub- 
mitting to foreign rule over a third of 
their people, paying a vast tribute to 
strangers, and seeing foreign Generals 
masters within five miles of Paris, they 
have undergone a very rapid and sudden 
transformation of character, a transforma- 
tion all the more singular, because on 
certain points, and notably on foreign 
licy, the French are the Chinese of 
Surope. They despise the barbarian, 
ua barbarian, as well as dislike his inter- 
erence. War of all occurrences tends 
most to smooth their domestic quarrels in 
France, and even when the Terror was at 
its height, the Septembriseurs, though 
they sent unsuccessful Generals to the 
guillotine, shrank from the risk of a quar- 
rel with the Army. Only Dumouriez 
dared insult Marat. 

Do we, then, think that M. Thiers is pre- 
paring to renew the war? We do not 
pretend to know anything whatever about 
a secret which, if it exists, is certain to be 
most jealously guarded; but we cannot 
be blind to a few broad facts which Eng- 
lishmen seem inclined altogether to ignore. 
One is that France, until exhausted, does 
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not sit down under defeat. Another is 
that France, as the events of the last three 
months have shown, is not exhausted at 
all. A third is that each party tries, 
whenever it is safe, to make revindication 
itsery. A fourth is that Frenchmen are 
satisfied — as we think with some reason, 
but as most Englishmen think in the teeth 
of reason —that they are not so inferior 
to Germans in the field as Berliners be- 
lieve, that even their new levies won some 
victories — Chanzy in his speech of Mon- 
day counted up twenty — and that with 
a wiser administration the result of the 
campaign might have been at least a drawn 
battle. And the fifth is that we cannot 
believe even as a theory in M. Thiers hav- 
ing resolved that the ways of peace are 
ways of pleasantnesss, having struck the 
word “ glory” out of the French vocabu- 
lary, or having the smallest scruple in do- 
ing anything whatsoever that he thinks 
for the grandeur of France. “Iam an old 
man,” he said on Wednesday, “and I do 
not change.” He may, of course, have 
very different ideas in his head, may he 
contemplating a long period of prepara- 
tion, though he is seventy-three, or may 
be preparing to recoup France by an inva- 
sion of Italy, although the Italian rulers, 
who are keen politicians, do not appear 
alarmed, although an Italian victory would 
not soothe French pride, and although the 
cause of the Pope is just the pretext under 
which it might be possible to get strong 
armies together. But unless France is 
exhausted, and M. Thiers a changed man, 
and the history of ages uninstructive, they 
are dreaming there at Versailles of one 
more effort to modify the apparent de- 
cision of the sword. 





THe Revue des deux Mondes, instead of the 
usual ‘* Bulletin bibliographique,’ inquires — 
** Est il besoin de dire que rien n’a paru pen- 
dant cet effroyable ouragan qui a bouleversé 
Paris, incendié le palais de Philibert Delorme 
ct détruit méme de fond en comble l’Hotel de 
Ville, le palais du peuple?’’ Accordingly, 
like most of the recent numbers, that for June 
lis cage ory neem M. Caro reminds his 
readers that Republic means ‘‘la chose pub- 


lique,’’ and George Sand concludes a novelette 
—as melancholy a production as ever signali 
the decadence of a nation or & writer. 

Academy. 





Tue late Mr. George Ticknor’s bequest of 
Spanish works to the Boston Library is said 
only to be exceeded in value by the Spanish 
library of the British Museum and the private 
library of Lord Holland. It consists of 3,760 
volumes, 598 pamphlets, and a number of man- 
uscripts. Athenzum, 


M. Micaetet is ill at Florence with conges- 
tion of the brain, and his recovery is doubtful; 
it is said that he was overwhelmed by the re- 
cent events in France. Academy. 














ON AN INFANT. 


ON AN INFANT WHO WAS BORN, WAS 
BAPTIZED, AND DIED ON THE SAME 
DAY. 

BY THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, 


I. 
How wast thou made to pass, 
By short transition, from the womb 
Unto that other darkness of thy tomb, 
OU Babe, O brother to the grass! 
For like the herb, so thou art born 
At early morn; 
And thy little life has flowed away 
Before the flowing day; 
‘thy willing soul hath struggled, and is free; 
And all of thee that dieth 
A white and waxen image lieth 
Upon the knee. 


IL 
** Oh whither hast thou fled, 
From the warm joyous world removed ? ’” 
Might one of old have questionéd 
Of his dear and dead; 
Panting and straining for relief 
Unto a passionate and hopeless grief: 
*¢ Whither, O thou in vain beloved, 
Whither hast thou borne 
The smiles and kisses, that were gathered up 
In thee, for her that bare thee, new forlorn, 
As sweets in the wild rose’s cup 
Before the morn? ”’ 


Ill. 
** Ts that thy feeble cry 
But just beyond the threshold of the grave ? * 
Art thou yet waiting in the voiceless hall 
Of Dis, or hear’st the mourning waters fall ? 
Thou canst not sure be nigh 
Where mad and shrieking spirits rave. 
Or dost thou slumber take 
By the deep glassy and translucent lake, 
Through a chill exhaustless night, 
Apart from woe, yet senseless of delight ? ’’ 


IV. 
There was no audible reply, 
Only a faint far echo, to that cry 
Of natural yearning. But our task 
Is lighter far: and when we ask — 
** Ts all thy fate as dark 
As is the pall upon thy limbs? 
Is there no Sun above, no saviour ark, 
That on the black sea swims, 
And bears the children, loved of God and blest, 
Unto the land of rest? ’’ 
We hear a voice, from the high seats of bliss, 
That answers, ‘- Yes.’’ 


v. 
Yes! narrow was the space 
Where thy life ran its hurried race, 
Like one affrighted by the far-off glare 
Of the world’s pleasures and alarms, 
That from the sin, the sorrow, and the care 
Fled, to seek shelter in the arms 
Of bis first Father; and had rest 
Upon His breast. 


* ARneid vi. 428. 


| 
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VI. 


O joy, that on that narrow 

There is no spot of acted sin; 

No burning frace, 

As where evil thoughts have been. 

Thou hast not known how hard it is to kill 
The inveterate strength of self-desire, 

To quench the smouldering and tenacious fire; 
And never did thine unexpanded will 

Gather up conscious energies, to move 
Against the God of love. 


Vil. 


The volume of this life was soon unrolled: 
But the hours of thy small earthly store, 
Although no more 
Than might be numbered, at the dawn of sense, 
By a child’s first intelligence, 
Yet were their single moments told 
To them that stood around 
By a faint moaning sound, 
Repeated with that labouring breath 
That ever ushers Death, 
Instead of the serene and soft pulsation 
Of an infant’s respiration. 

vill. 
How small the tribute, then, of human pain 
The Eternal Wisdom did ordain 
Thy migrant spirit should be bound to pay 
Upon its way 
Unto fruition of the immortal prize, 
Purchased for thee by rain of scalding tears, 
By agony indign, 
By woes how heavier far than thine 
Through more protracted years, 
And deeper sighs. 

Ix. 


One evening, thou wert not: 
The next, thou wert; and wert in bliss; 
And wert in bliss for ever. And is this 
So desolate a lot, 
To be the theme of unconsoléd sorrow, 
Because, thy first to-morrow, 
Thou wert ordained a vest to wear, 
Not made like ours of clay, 
But woven with the beams of clearest day, 
A cherub fair? 

x., 
For on that one, that well-spent morn, 
Unconscious thou wert borne 
To wash in the baptismal stream; 
To gain thy title to the glorious name 
Which doth unbar the Gates of Paradise: 
And thou wert taken home 
Before the peril that might come 
By thy parents’ human pride 
In thy soft beaming eyes; 
But not before 
Their blessings on thee they might pour, 
And pray that, if so early doom betide, 
Yet might ‘thee on thy path 
Through the void realms of Death, 
And Christ reserve thee in His bosom-peace 
Till pain and sin shall cease; 
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Till earthly shows shall fly, and they 
Shall wake to life, with thee, from clay. 


xi. 


We are amid the tumult and the stress 
Of a fierce eddying fight; 

And, to our mortal sight, 

Our fate is trembling in the balances, 
And even it hath seemed 

The Tempter at the nether scale 

Might over Love prevail: 

But thy dear Faith can never fail, 

Thou art redeemed! 

The shadowy forms of doubt and change 
Athwart thy tranquil fate no more may range, 
Nor speck its lucid path 

With tokens and remembrances of Death. 








INFANT. 


x1. 


Then flow, ye blameless tears a while, 

A little while ye may: 

The natural craving to beguile, 

This task is yours; with you 

Shall peace be born anew, 

And sorrow glide away. 

O happy they, in whose remembered lot 
There should ap no darker spot 
Than this, of holy ground, 

This, where, within the short and narrow bound, 
From morn to eventide, 

In quick successive train, 








Poetry oF THE Croups.— The following pas- 
sages from ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra,”’ if known 
to De Quincey, might have caused him materi- 
ally to modify the extravagant notion of Words- 
worth’s poetry. Shakspeare seems to have ex- 
hausted the subject in a single passage, and one 
can hardly imagine how this e, 80 much 
to the point, could escape the recollection of De 
Quincey: 

‘« Sometime we see a cloud that’s dragonish ; 

A vapor sometime like a bear or lion, 

A tower’d citadel, a pendant rock, 

A forked mountain or blue promontory 

With trees upon’t, that nod unto the world, 

d mock our eyes with air; thou hast seen 
these signs; 
They are black vesper’s pageants.” 
“That which is now a horse, even with a thought 
The rock dislimns.” 


But other poets have not been unobservant of 
cloud scenery, and [ have no doubi the follow- 
ing extracts can be largely added to. Milton, in 
** Paradise Lost,’’ has the following: 

‘*Such a frown 
Each cast at the other, as when two black clouds 
With Heav’n’s artillery fraught, come rattliug on 
Over the Caspian, then stand front to froftt, 
Hovering a space, till winds the signal blow 
To join their dark encounter in mid air.’”’ 
. [Book ii. 1. 714-8] 


In ** Comus”’ we find: 
“Did a sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night,”— 
and in his ode ‘‘ On the morning of Christ*s 
Nativity: ”’ 


“So, when the sun in bed 
Curtain’d with cloudy red, 
Pillows his chin upon an orient wave.” 


In Quarles’s ‘‘ Emblems”’ we find: 
‘*To dissolve a rock 
Of marble clouds into a morning’s shower.” 
(Book v. 5 


, and in his ‘* Hieroglyphics ’’ (xiv. 1): 


An infant lived and died 
And lived again. 
July, 1836. W. E.G 
“ Bright Titan’s hair; 
Whose western wardrobe now begins t’unfold 


Her purples, fringed with gold 
Toc othe his oruing’s gieny.” 
Beattie, in the ** Minstrel ’’ (Book i.) has the 
following passage: 
« Oft when the winter storm had ceased to rave, 
He roam’d the snowy waste at even, to view 
The cloud stupendous, from th’ Atlantic wave 
High-towering, sail along th’ horizon blue; 
Where, ’midst the changeful scenery, ever new, 
Fancy a thousand wond’rous forms descries, 
More wildly great than ever pencil drew; 
Rocks, torrents, gulfs, and shapes of giant size, 
And os cliffs on cliffs, and fiery ramparts 
se.” ; 


Young, in his ‘* Night Thoughts ’’ (ix. 1 
554-7) has as follows: 

“ Clouds in heav’n’s loom 

Wrought through varieties of shape and shade, 

In ample folds of drapery divine, 

Thy flowing mantle form.” 

But it is to Shelly, with his exquisite fancy 
and felicity of descriptiou, we must award the 
palm as the poet of the clouds. A cluster of de- 
lightful passages are found in the opening lines 
of his ** Queen Mab,’’ (Book ii.) from which I 
may select the following; 

“ The billowy clouds 
Edged with intolerable radiancy, 


Towering like rocks of jet, 
Crowned with a diamond wreath.” 


« Far-clouds of feathery gold, 
Shaded with deepest purple, gleam 
Like islands on a dark blue sea.” 


* Golden islands, 
Gleaming in yon flood of light.” 


‘*Feathery curtains, 
Stretching o’er the sun’s bright couch.” 


“ Fertile golden islands, 
Floating on a silver sea.” 


And in a poem ontitled ‘* The Cloud: ”” 
“ With wings folded I rest, on mine airy nest, 





And still as a brooding dove. 
. Notes and Queries, 
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